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_Is New York Different? 


[ EDITORIAL | 


LL WHO care about the junior col- 

lege must have an interest in the 
position taken concerning it in the Gen- 
eral Report of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York, a report 
which bears the special title, Education 
for American Life. It is probably gratui- 
tous to remind the reader that the In- 
quiry is a near-comprehensive investiga- 
tion of education in the Empire State, 
which was subsidized in the amount of 
a half-million dollars. 

The report advises against the appro- 
priation of state funds for establishing 
any state-wide system of junior colleges. 
At the same time it recommends that the 
state “gradually add to the secondary 
school program beyond the twelfth grade 
new cultural courses and new subpro- 
fessional courses which will prepare boys 
and girls to enter the technical and semi- 
professional occupations.” A full state- 
ment of the attitude of the report touch- 
ing the junior college must also include 
reference to the recommendation that 
“the number of competitive state scholar- 
ships available for those wishing to go 
to college” be doubled, thereby increas- 
ing this number to six thousand. The 
amount of the individual scholarship 
would be sufficient to pay the tuition of 
each winner in any college in the state 
he may select but not to exceed $300. 


Two other recommendations from dif- 
ferent sources in the state, one following 
publication of the General Report and 
the other preceding it, have much in 
common with the position of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry. The former recommenda- 
tion is that of the State Department of 
Education, which, according to the New 
York Sun, offers to help finance special 
postgraduate courses in a move to elimi- 
nate the “time gap” between high-school 
graduation and eventual employment. 
The chief of the department’s bureau of 
business instruction urges high schools 
throughout the state to introduce special 
business courses, which would be taken 
immediately following graduation. The 
recommendation made before appear- 
ance of the General Report is that of the 
Advisory Board on Industrial Education 
of the New York City Schools. This 
Board urged on that system the giving of 
postgraduate courses in the high schools, 
on grounds similar to those put forward 
both in the General Report and by the 
State Department. Certain persons in au- 
thority in the city system subsequently 
expressed the opinion that financial re- 
sources are not available for carrying out 
the recommendation. While appraising 
this opinion one is reminded that New 
York City, in its city colleges, is already 
providing tuition-free education for its 
college-going high school graduates. 
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The immediate effect of carrying out 
these recommendations would be to set 
up a system of segregated education for 
college-going and for non-college-going 
students: college-going students would 
attend existing colleges and universities 
and the non-college-going students would 
be offered the postgraduate courses in 
the high schools. The upper limit of aid 
to competent and ambitious youth from 
families in low-income groups, should 
the recommendation of the Regents’ In- 
quiry be respected, would, as has already 
been noted, equal the tuition of the insti- 
tution selected. The opinion expressed in 
the report is that this amount would be 
sufficient to “make it possible for a bril- 
liant but poor youth to go to college,” an 
opinion hardly acceptable when one re- 
calls that non-tuition costs of attending 
college away from home are much 
greater than tuition costs. This recom- 
mendation of segregated provisions is 
made in the face of emphatic protesta- 
tions in the report in favor of a demo- 
cratic system of education. Thus: 


“It has been shown over and over 
that brains, capacity, and character 
are not necessarily distributed among 
the rising generation in proportion 
to the status or wealth of the parents. 
It should follow that the American 
democratic system of education, which 
tries to establish no bars because of 
the standing of the parents, has a bet- 
ter chance of bringing to the top, 
generation after generation, men and 
women of character and ability.” 


Examination of the directory of junior 
colleges, published each January in the 
Junior College Journal, shows that the 
state of New York is totally without ex- 
perience in public junior college educa- 
tion. A host of other states have had such 
experience and are learning that both 
college-going and non-college-going stu- 
dents can be well served in a single insti- 
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tution. The movement in the junior col. 
leges to broaden the program beyond 
that which merely matches the courses of 
the first two years of the traditional col. 
lege or university and to differentiate the 
program to meet the needs of all youth 
began timidly years ago but recently has 
attained impressive proportions, 

Is New York so different that it will be 
able to set up and make effective an or. 
ganization departing so fundamentally 
from that in operation elsewhere in the 
country as to maintain separate institu. 
tions for college-going and for non-col- 
lege-going students? Will it be able to 
transplant at this level the segregated or- 
ganization of education of European 
countries? The American tradition and 
ineluctable social forces provide the an- 
swer, and it is most emphatically a nega- 
tion of the proposal. On the basis of this 
tradition and these forces it may he 
prophesied with complete assurance that 
if the recommended postgraduate exten- 
sions of the high school are made, they 
will expand horizontally to serve both 
college-going and _ non-college-going 
youth. Prospective students and their 
parents will demand the expansion 
needed to serve all, the expansion will be 
made, and the work taken by more con- 
petent students will be accepted for trans- 
fer in the higher institutions of New 
York and other states. And New York 
will have its system of junior colleges, 
although—from many standpoints, most 
desirably—they may not be two-year in- 
stitutions separate from the underlying 
high schools. 

In respect to the junior college the title 
assigned to the report, Education for 
American Life, is a bit presumptuous 
and that portion of the half-million dol- 
lars which was laid out to arrive at this 
naive recommendation seems to have 
been none too wisely expended. 

LeonarD V. Koos 
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Superior Failures in Junior College 


ALICE L. DEMENT* 


SIGNIFICANT question confronting 
A junior colleges today is: “How se- 
verely should we treat failing students?” 
Is a public junior college justified in pro- 
tecting its standards by enforcing a 
“funk out” policy, or should it accept 
the responsibility for serving all who 
wish to attend its classes regardless of 
their academic limitations? It seems that 
present conditions challenge society to 
provide profitable learning activities for 
all young people up to the age of twenty, 
at least, and that the group who have 
only mediocre or inferior learning abil- 
ity stand as much in need of an oppor- 
tunity to develop as do those to whom 
society has been presumed to owe more 
in the way of educational opportunity. 
On the other hand, the junior colleges are 
called upon more and more, in the light 
of present tendencies in the universities, 
to provide adequate lower division train- 
ing for those planning to pursue their 
studies toward a degree. 

Present day leaders in the field of edu- 
cation are calling attention to the increas- 
ing variability of needs, capacities, and 
interests of youth. The boy who in the 
past from choice ceased to trouble his 
teachers further when he attained his 
sixteenth year and could step out into 
suitable remunerative employment, now 
becomes a chief concern of instructors 
and administrators. He is often eager for 
physical rather than mental activity. But 
where shall he gainfully find it? 

Dr. Harl R. Douglass makes the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the expand- 
ing function of the junior college:? 


* Associate Counsellor, Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles, California. 


Only 35% of all children have 
I.Q.’s as high as 105 and less than 
20% as high as 110, while the I.Q. 
of approximately 20% is not more 
than 90. The program of secondary 
education, including the first two years 
of what we now call college education, 
must be reformulated for the total 
population of youth of these ages. 


While these low ability groups are an 
important responsibility of post high 
school education, they are not the chief 
concern of this paper. It would seem that 
special trade and technical schools are 
the best answer for them. Los Angeles 
City College has assumed greater respon- 
sibility for those who have proved 
through their entrance tests that they 
have sufficient academic ability, but who 
because of some extraneous factors or 
their lack of proper adjustment, have 
failed to realize the results that they 
should be capable of. 


METHOD OF HANDLING FAILURES 


For the past three years Los Angeles 
Junior (now City) College has followed 
the policy of retaining within its portals 
a group of students who, if the scholar- 
ship requirement were strictly enforced, 
would not qualify to remain in their 
classes. These students are the most 
promising representatives of that group 
who at the end of the thirteenth week 
are not found to be passing in ten and 
one-half units of work, the minimum 
permitted at the College. The following 





1Douglass, Harl R.: Secondary Education 
for Youth in Modern America, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1937. 
p. 29. 
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rather elaborate procedure determines 
the choice of this specially privileged 
group: 

1. At the end of the tenth week all stu- 
dents not passing in 101% units are re- 
quired to appear for the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test, and to fill out a Study 
Inventory Blank. 

2. Grades are requested for these stu- 
dents again at the end of the thirteenth 
week for courses in which they were fail- 
ing at the end of the tenth. 

3. Those who still fail to pass in the 
minimum number of units are required 
to interview the Dean of Men or the Dean 
of Women, who takes into consideration 
the results of the Thurstone Psychologi- 
cal (taken at the time of entrance) and 
the Otis tests, as well as the student’s 
complete grade record, the outside work 
he is required to do for self support, 
health difficulties, and other considera- 
tions handicapping the individual. 

4. If the Dean passes favorably, the 
student remains in college, with the un- 
derstanding that he must attend regu- 
larly a study laboratory conducted for 
two hours a week until the beginning of 
final examinations, a period usually of 
three or four weeks. 

5. The student brings with him when 
he registers for the laboratory a state- 
ment signed by the instructor of the 
course in which he is failing, and indi- 
cating the advisability of his remaining 
in the class or of dropping it to spend his 
time on other courses. 


EXPERIENCE OF FIVE SEMESTERS 


For the past six semesters, during 
which time the Study Laboratory has 
been conducted, from 27 to 44 of the 
low scholarship group of students have 
been permitted to remain in college un- 
der these special conditions. These num- 
bers have constituted about one third of 
in the class or of dropping it. 
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The following summary shows the re. 
sults for students enrolled in the Study 
Laboratory during the semesters from 
the fall of 1935 to the fall of 1937 inclu. 
sive, for whom follow-up information js 
available. 


Numbers of students and courses 
Number of students enrolled, 5 semesters 


Dropped for failure to attend Study Lab. 


s MUTETTTTITILITIL TET TTT TTT Tee 6 
Number of courses in which these stu- 
dents were failing .................. 219 


Standing of students 


First semester students 
Second semester students ............. 27% 


Third semester students .............. 7% 
Fourth semester students ............. 5% 
100 
Classification of students Zo 
ee 48% 
DEE ccicviiwenuneeeneuetinnaden 33% 
SR access tues dibbidaes 19% 
100% 
Final outcomes: Number of students who— 
Returned the next semester ........... 127 
Returned on probation ................ 106 
Were scholastically eligible on return .. 21 
Made good their probation ............ 63 
Had probation continued .............. 11 
Were disqualified on basis of low schol- 
ED 4:6-'646405060u00nsenekewnseekes 29 


It might well seem since 127 students 
out of the original group of 185 re- 
turned, and since 95 members of this 
group met the minimum requirements 
for remaining in college during the next 
semester without special concession, that 
the policy of supervised leniency proved 
indeed worth while. It was found neces- 
sary to disqualify only 29 of the return- 
ing group of 127. 


PROCEDURES IN THE STUDY LABORATORY 


To all students assigned to the study 
laboratory were given the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory and the Wrenn Study 
Habits Inventory. These were scored and 
returned to the group and interpreted. 
All those whose scores proved unsatis- 
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factory on either blank were requested 
to come in for individual conferences. 
About one half of the members of each 
group have been summoned in this way. 
The answers given to questions on the in- 
ventories form very helpful starting 
points for the discussion of personal 
problems. 

With the whole group meeting together 
for seven or eight times as a class, the 
following matters are discussed: 

1. Budgeting of time. Each member is 
asked to keep a time budget for one 
week, including in it the activities of his 
entire day. Some interesting revelations 
from this procedure are given in the 
following section. 

2. Concentration. Lecture and discus- 
sion, emphasizing the necessity for vol- 
untary effort. 

3. Note taking. Lecture and discus- 
sion. Practice assignment of notes on 
some class lecture to be turned in. Indi- 
vidual conferences for those taking un- 
satisfactory notes. 

4, Reading. Discussion of the neces- 
sity for rapid reading to keep up with 
college work. Exercise in class carried 
on to indicate a procedure which may be 
followed to improve speed of reading. 
Individual difficulties are also detected 
and attention is called to them. 

5. Reviewing and taking examina- 
tions. Suggestions to help the inexperi- 
enced student to carry on intensive re- 
views, and to approach his examinations 
with the proper attitude. 

6. Putting oneself over in class. The 
necessity for apparent attention, interest, 
and active participation in class work, 
and the importance of overcoming shy- 
ness, are discussed in this connection. 


ANALYSIS OF CAUSES FOR FAILURE 


The procedure here outlined brought 
to light the following causes as being the 
chief factors in the failure of this selected 


group of students, who unquestionably 
have sufficient mental ability to do col- 
lege work successfully under favorable 
circumstances: (1) Failure to budget 
time to greatest advantage, (2) failure 
to acquire an adequate study technique, 
(3) insufficient background in high 
school courses, (4) an unsuitable choice 
of college course and consequent lack of 
interest, (5) necessity of working for 
self-support (and sometimes that of de- 
pendents), (6) emotional disturbances, 
and (7) social maladjustment. 

Three examples from last spring’s 
group will be presented, because they 
seem typical of three of the most com- 
mon classes of difficulty. 

The first case, that of Mr. N., repre- 
sents the problem of the student who 
must be self-supporting while in college. 
His time budget shows his days to be 
spent thus: 45 minutes for transporta- 
tion to the campus; classes at nine and 
ten o'clock; lunch at eleven; study at 
twelve; class at one; gymnasium at two; 
work at the Los Angeles Public Library 
from four until nine; study from ten to 
twelve. All week days are similar. On 
Saturdays he worked at the Public Li- 
brary from eight until one, ate and “re- 
laxed” from two until three, worked at a 
filling station from three until six, and 
“took the lady friend out” from eight 
until midnight. The footnotes added by 
this student throw further light on his 
predicament. He volunteered these fur- 
ther explanations: 

Late at night it takes a full hour to 
arrive at any destination on the street 
car. 

In the interval between the time | 
leave the campus and time to go to 
work, my time is spent in three ways: 
reading, studying, or sleeping. 

God didn’t make everybody perfect. 
In the course of the year, things have 
come up that have made it hard to 
keep this period regular. 
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Mr. N. gave every appearance of being 
a well adjusted young man. His difficulty 
was caused simply by undertaking to do 
too much. He was habitually too sleepy 
during his study hours to be able to get 
results. 

Then there is the case of Miss D., 
likewise typical of a considerable group. 
Miss D. had never learned to study nor 
to use her time effectively because her 
native abilities enabled her to “get by” 
in high school classes, as they are in 
many schools now conducted, without 
exerting herself at all. She ranked at the 
88th percentile in the Thurstone Psy- 
chological Examination, and at the 90th 
percentile in the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test. She was carrying the minimum 
load (ten units), doing no outside work, 
and failing in a three-unit course. This 
student must have mastered the con- 
tents of her “Social Living” course in 
high school. Her time schedule for a 
single day was as follows: 


8:00— 9:00 Dressed, ate 
9:00— 9:45 Studied 
9:45-10:00 Walked to college 
10:00-11:00 Class 
11:00-12:00 Ate lunch, chatted with 
friends 

12:00— 1:00 Class 

1:00—- 1:15 Walked home 
1:15— 3:00 Read 

3:00— 3:30 Had company 
3:30— 7:30 Studied and ate 
7:30— 9:30 Went for a walk 
9:30-10:30 Played with cats 
10:30 Retired 


One further case is presented, not be- 
cause it is typical of a group but be- 
cause her problem is representative of 
the home situation interference that 


manifests itself in many different ways 
for the college student living at home. 
Miss J. was under great emotional strain 
at home. She had completed over a year 
of college work with very high grades. 
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At the time of the interview she was 
greatly disturbed by the fact that she 
“just couldn’t keep her mind on her 
studies any more.” She had formerly 
been a student in two of the author’s 
classes and therefore felt willing to dis. 
cuss her problem freely. Her father js 
a pensioned war veteran, not employed, 
and given to drinking rather excessively, 
His emotional instability causes her 
mother great distress. One evening she 
returned home at dinner time to find her 
mother in tears, and the dining table 
upset, with dishes, cloth and silver on the 
floor. Miss J. is twenty years old, strong, 
and could be self-supporting, but is an 
only child and feels called upon to stick 
by her mother in her difficulties. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some of these cases can be relieved 
somewhat by sympathetic counsel. Oth- 
ers might have been prevented from al- 
lowing their scholarship to fall so low 
if proper initial precautions had been 
taken. The following procedures are now 
being carried out at Los Angeles City 
College for the prevention of failures: 

1. Better individual counseling for the 
beginning student, in order that he may 
choose the curriculum suitable to his 
abilities and limit his load in the light 
of time spent on outside work, trans- 
portation, and other significant factors. 

2. A more adequate group guidance 
program, making available to students 
early in their first semester discussions 
of the problems of taking notes from 
lectures, increasing powers of concentra- 
tion, budgeting time effectively, and 
keeping fit mentally and emotionally. 

3. Assistance in establishing friend- 
ships and becoming familiar with cam- 
pus facilities and social opportunities, 
through a system of student-to-student 
counselling, to be carried out by student 
leaders. 




















Overcoming [nutility of Departmentalization 


FACULTY OF CHRISTIAN COLLEGE* 


ITH the increase of knowledge and 

the attendant mass of facts has 
come the necessity for specialized fields 
of learning. These specialized fields of 
learning must be mastered by those who 
wish to do research in any particular 
field. Generally advanced degrees re- 
quire the completion of a problem dem- 
onstrating ability to do research, and it 
is from the ranks of those with advanced 
degrees that the instructional staff of a 
college is chosen. It is this staff of spe- 
cialists, the instructors, who are faced 
with the problem of orienting the student 
toward the standpoint of the fundamen- 
tal relatedness of all branches of learn- 
ing. This problem has sometimes been 
met by including in the curriculum 
orientation courses. 

Since the ill-advised conditions and 
inutility resulting from strict depart- 
mentalizing, and probably also from 
orientation courses given by specialists, 
are largely the result of conditions not 
readily overcome, an attempt was made 
at Christian College during the past two 
years to give the students an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with some 
of the interrelationships of diverse fields 

* Each year the faculty of Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, undertakes a co- 
operative study of some phase of education 
looking toward the improvement of instruction. 
Last year the project took the form of an at- 
tempt to integrate, through a plan of inter- 
class lectures, the various fields of study of 
the college. I am submitting a report of this 
study. A preliminary report was given on this 
project by then President Briggs at the Dallas 
meeting of the Junior College Association. 
This article was prepared under the editorship 


of Dr. Esther Wagner Stearn—J. RoBeErt 
SALA, Dean of Christian College. 


of specialized learning. Such a unified 
approach, without loss of the advantages 
of concentrated effort in one particular 
branch, it was thought, might stimulate 
interest, and increase the consciousness 
of the utility of all thought and knowl- 
edge to the student, and stimulate the 
instructors to understand and express to 
the students the diversity and unity of 
any special study. No isolated field has 
developed independently of other fields, 
and thus the whole process of learning 
should be continuous. 

The following will briefly indicate the 
procedure. Each instructor was asked to 
prepare a list of lectures desired from 
instructors of other courses, and to indi- 
cate the department best fitted to pre- 
sent the lecture. The time when the lec- 
ture was to be given was chosen in such 
a manner that it should not appear as an 
interruption to the sequence of the 
course. The lectures given or offered in 
some of the courses will indicate the 
scope of the undertaking. It should be 
stated that often the exchange lecturer 
did not lecture on his specialized branch 
of learning, but gave a lecture, the prod- 
uct of years of interested study in an- 
other field. For example, the coordinat- 
ing lectures for the class in European 
history, and the departments giving 
them, were as follows: 


French culture and civilization— 
French. 

Masterpieces of any European 
epoch of history—Literature. 

Tariff and: financial barriers to 
European trade—Economics. 

Music of the Middle Ages: Trouba- 


dour songs, Gregorian chants, etc., 
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with phonograph examples.—Music. 

European History: a background 
for American history—American His- 
tory. 

Life and philosophy of any one of 
the great philosophers—Philosophy. 
History of medicine—Hygiene. 

Theories of biologists such as Dar- 
win, Mendel, etc.-—Botany. 

Diet and health of the Middle Ages 
as compared with that of the modern 
period—Home Economics. 

Comparison of the contributions of 
European chemists with those of 
American chemists—Chemistry. 


The contributions of the different de- 
partments to the Work in European His- 
tory may also be shown in diagrammatic 
form. This is done in Figure 1. 






EUROPEAN 
HI STORY 
CLASS 






Fic. 1. INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS TO CLASS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 


The coordinations which the faculty 
worked out for other classes are shown 
below. Graphs, similar to Figure 1, may 
be constructed in each case to make the 
relationships more vivid. 


Inorganic Chemistry 


The chemical industries as an index 
of national prosperity—Economics. 
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The chemistry of plant growth— 
Botany. 

Relation of chemistry to art—Art. 

Applications of mathematics to 
chemistr y—Mathematics. 

The chemical problems of the tex. 
tile industry—tTextiles. 

The relation of chemistry to home 
economics—Home Economics. 

The role of the alchemist and chem. 
ist in literature—Literature. 

The position of the United States 
as an independent nation (role of 
chemicals in its status)—History. 

Geological chemical changes—Geol.- 
ogy. 

Economics 


The effects of inflation—Psychol- 


ogy. 

The National Bank in America.— 
History. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives — Lan- 
guages. 


Rise and decline of political parties 
—Sociology. 

Role of chemistry in technological 
revolution of industry—Chemistry. 

Role of statistical analysis in the 
study of economic data—Mathematics. 

The homemakers’ role in the econ- 
omy of the nation—Home Economics. 

Art and the economic process—Art. 

The theories of the leisure class 


(Veblen) —Sociology. 


Sociology 


The Utopias of English literature— 
Literature. 

The social significance of music— 
Music. 

Feeding the wage earner’s family— 
Home Economics. 

Social aspects of the modern novel 
—Literature. 

The social significance of the Wage- 
Hour Bill—Economics. 
The muck-raking period—Literature. 

The psychological aspects of the 
youth movement—Psychology. 

The social crusade of Ruskin—Lit- 
erature. 
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The psychological aspects of fam- 
ily disintegration—Psychology. 

The influence of organic evolution 
on cultural evolution—Biology. 


American History 


Political aspects of the shift from 
an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of abundance—Economics. 

Midwestern art—Art. 

Trends in present day American 
music—Music. 

The drift of post-war European pol- 
itics and their effect on America— 
Economics. 

Foreign policies of the United States 
—Government. 

Why great men are seldom elected 
to the office of president of the United 
States—Psychology. 

Chemical industries as related to the 
national resources of the United States 
—Chemistry. 

Plants peculiar to the United States 
as related to soil conditions—Botany. 

Status of American literature.— 
Literature. 


English Literature 


Source material of the Bible and the 
Bible as literature—Religion. 

The folk ballad—Journalism. 

Reflection of the rise of the middle 
class in eighteenth century literature 
—Sociology. 

Educational theories of the human- 
ists—Education. 

Reflections of nationalism in Eliza- 
bethan literature—English History. 

Social crusade and the art of Rus- 
kin—Art. 

French romantic school and _ its 
influence upon English literature— 
French. 

The Elizabethan stage—Drama. 

Social and economic aspects of Eng- 
lish Literature—Economics. 





Psychology 
The psychology of music—Music. 
The psychological novel—Litera- 
ture. 
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Employment psychology—Econom- 
ics. 

The psychological aspects of sociol- 
ogy—Sociology. 

The psychology of the great char- 
ters—History. 

The psychology of advertising— 
Journalism. 

The psychology of art—Art. 

The psychology of religion—Re- 


ligion. 
Home Economics 


The ethics of the family—Psychol- 
ogy. 

The menace of contaminated food 
—Bacteriology. 

The contributions of chemistry to 
the development of textiles—Chemis- 
try. 

Nursing care of mothers and _ in- 
fants—Nursing. 

Food-making plants—Botany. 

Fashions and the economic devel- 
opment of a country—Economics. 

Science and morals—History. 

United States government depart- 
ment of home economics—Govern- 
ment. 


Introduction to the Drama 


Writing the one-act play—Journal- 
ism. 

Science as portrayed in the modern 
drama—Science. 

Personal experiences in the theater 
—Dance. 

Shakespeare’s chronicle plays— 
English Literature. 

Optical illusions of the stage—Sci- 
ence. 

Feudal pageantry—Dance. 

Textiles and fashions as shown in 
stage use—Textiles. 

Audience psychology—Psychology. 

Early historical plays—History. 

Art in relation to the theater—Art. 





Introduction to Art 


Impact upon art of the economic 
processes—History. 
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The stage and art—Drama. 

Varieties of art in the illustrations 
of books—Literature. 

The chemistry of the restoration and 
preservation of objects of art—Chem- 
istry. 

Interior 
nomics. 

Basis of art: functional concept— 
Government. 

Libraries in art museums and how 
to use them—Library. 

Effect of religion on art—Religion. 


decoration—Home _  Eco- 


History of Dance 


Early Roman history (200 B.c.-500 
A.D.) —History. 

Art in relation to the theater—Arrt. 

Survey of types of music from 
mediaeval to modern times—Music. 

The temperament of the Latin races 
and its effect on their culture—Psy- 
chology. 

Greek drama—Drama. 

Theories of the psychology and 
philosophy of the dance (Havelock 
Ellis, etc.) —Philosophy. 


French 


The cathedrals of France—Art. 

Influence of French on the English 
romantic school—English Literature. 

Influence of French on Anglo-Saxon 
through the Norman conquest—a lin- 
suistic study—Literature. 

Spanish literature in relation to the 
literature of corresponding periods in 
France—Spanish. 

Psychology of the French as re- 
vealed in their literature—Psychol- 
ogy. 
Attitudes of the romantic poets 
toward the French revolution.—Liter- 
ature. 

French scientists—Science. 


Masterpieces 


Outstanding characteristics _ of 
Greek art—Art. 
Civilization of the early Roman em- 


pire—History. 
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Intellectual causes of the French 
revolution—French. 

Some intellectual currents of nine- 
teenth century Germany—German. 

The making of poetry—Psychology. 

Science as an influence on poetry 
of the present—Science. 

Masterpieces of children’s literature 
—Literature. 


Botany 


Effect of various methods of food 
preparation on plant pigments—Home 
Economics. 

The outreach of scientific postulates 
—History. 

The chemistry of the soil and nutri- 
tion of plants as related to the action 
of bacteria—Chemistry. 

Fossils and ancient plants—Geol- 
ogy. 

Pathogenic bacteria—Hygiene and 
Bacteriology. 

Biometry—Mathematics. 

Plants in textiles—Textiles. 

Interior decoration and _ plants— 


Art. 


EVALUATION 


It is difficult to evaluate the results of 
this experiment since so many human 
factors interfere with unbiased judg- 
ment, and since the effect on the learn- 
ing process is not easily measured. By 
means of questionnaires to both students 
and faculty, however, an attempt was 
made to determine whether the objec- 
tives had been achieved. The results, 
after the first year’s experiment, were 
such as to encourage the faculty to con- 
tinue the experiment for a second year. 
During the present (third) year some of 
the instructors feel that certain of the 
lectures are of such great benefit to their 
classes that they are continuing those 
which have proved most beneficial. 

Conferences with students, as well as 
the answers to the questionnaires, showed 
that the majority of the students felt that 
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the exchange lectures were not only 
more interesting than their regular class 
work, but that inter-relationships and 
viewpoints were grasped which other- 
wise might have been missed. Many stu- 
dents seemed inspired to a degree by 
learning, for example, that their history 
instructor knew something about art, and 
their chemistry instructor something 
about literature, and so on. 

The majority of the instructors felt 
that, if given sufficient time for prepara- 
tion, the exchange lectures they gave 
stimulated them to new endeavor and 
to a realization of the close possible 
relationship of other courses to their 
own. The experiment, they felt, to be 
even moderately successful, had to be a 
voluntary inter-departmental service, 
since the exchange lectures should be 
the product of careful study and ma- 
ture thought. Lectures which were the 
product of dilettantism or diffuse 
knowledge were considered a waste of 
time by both students and faculty. The 
instructors thought that the exchange 
lecturer should be somewhat familiar 
with the material the class had already 
covered, 





IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The Committee on Instruction in the 
Stockton Junior College, C. E. Corbin, 
chairman, has submitted the following 
recommendation to the President: 

I. We recommend that in accord with 
the previous policy of the administration 
it be the policy of this committee to in- 
stitute plans for the continued reorgani- 
zation of our curriculum to the end that 
the prevocational and terminal courses 
be given their proper places as evidenced 
by the needs of the community and, as 
rapidly as these needs are ascertained, 
that our instructors be urged to build 
such material into their courses. In the 
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development of this plan, it is our desire 
work with the high school and any local 
institution or group interested in order 
to secure all possible information and 
to avoid any unnecessary duplication of 
program. Realizing the desire on the 
part of many adults for special train- 
ing, we heartily agree with the present 
efforts being put forth by the speech de- 
partment and by Dr. G. A. Werner in 
connection with the Y.M.C.A. and recom- 
mend that these lectures be organized 
if and when possible into regular adult 
offerings in our curriculum. 

II. We recommend that it be the 
policy of this institution not to give 
courses in conference or to ask instruc- 
tors to do any tutorial work, but in the 
case of mature students, where it is the 
opinion of the President that there can 
be no serious objections, that occasional 
or protracted absences from regular 
classes may be allowed. 

III. We recommend that, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Personnel Commit- 
tee, comprehensive examinations may be 
given to any student of this institution in 
any subject offered in this institution 
without requiring class attendance and 
that the usual credit be allowed. 

IV. We recommend that the faculty 
as individuals and as groups consider 
the policy of offering certain courses 
which will begin just after the first schol- 
arship notices of the semester are given 
out. 


DwayYNE OrTON, President 
Stockton Junior College, 
Stockton, California 





The junior college can be declared a 
successful experiment. It has passed the 
experimental stage, and is now an in- 
tegral part of our American educational 
system.—PRESIDENT JAMES L. Ross, 
Tennessee Wesleyan College. 

















Federal Aid to Junior College Plants 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


OANS and grants in excess of 

$3,000,000 have been made by the 
Works Progress Administration of the 
Federal government to improve the 
plants of 39 publicly controlled junior 
colleges in eleven states during the past 
five years. The _ estimated 
the resultant improvements is almost 


$6,000,000. 


cost of 


ments to grounds. Included are class- 
room buildings, dormitories, auditori- 
ums, gymnasiums, dining halls, heating 
plants, president’s home, chapel, cot- 
tages, farm buildings, and general im- 
provements, alterations, repairs, and ex- 
tensions. 

Allotments in excess of $100,000 have 
been made to fourteen junior colleges, in 
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Fic. 1. Pustic JuNionR COLLEGES RECEIVING FEDERAL AID FOR 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The locations of these 39 institutions, 
which have been the recipients of over 
$1,000,000 in federal loans and of over 
$2,000,000 in federal grants, is shown 
on the accompanying map. 

The program has called for a variety 
of types of buildings as well as improve- 


* Executive Secretary, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


excess of $200,000 to three, and in ex- 
cess of $300,000 to one—Pasadena Jun- 
ior College which received a grant of 
$368,400 toward the reconstruction of 
buildings with a total value well above a 
million dollars. 

Below will be found a summary of 
these building projects, as furnished the 
writer by the officials of the Public 
Works Administration. 
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Federal Aid to Junior College Plants 


State 


Arkansas 


California 


Georgia 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 


Montana 


New Mexico 


Type of PWA 
Institution Project loan 
State A. & M. College, 
Magnolia .......... 2 Dormitories ........ $ 77,000 
Arkansas Polytechnic 
ee Library, gymnasium, 
miscellaneous ...... 174,900 
Fullerton Junior 
ee Classroom buildings ... 
Glendale Junior 
eer Classroom buildings ... 
Long Beach Junior 
Pe seneseneeed PD eiccninoncns 
Pasadena Junior 
Sy seoesecwend Classroom buildings... 
Salinas Junior 
SD weasennennds Classroom buildings... 


San Bernardino Val- 

ley Junior College. .Classroom buildings ... 
Abraham Baldwin 

Agricultural Col- 


lege .....sseeeeeee a eee 
Armstrong Junior 

College .........0.. Auditorium .......... 
Georgia N. & A. Col- 

lege (N) .....ccee. ee 
Middle Georgia Col- 

CLE aeccccccccccecs R del dormit i cas 
North Georgia Col- — — 

lege ...eeeeeeseeee Auditorium, dormitory, 

Cink DA o.ccccces 


South Georgia College..Classroom-gymnasium 
auditorium building. 
State T. & A. College 


a sxcssesennnans re 
West Georgia College. .Dormitory ............ 
Northeast Center, 

a errr. 2 buildings .......... 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior 

SS ccctcnsunens Teachers home and 

GEE cnennnecsenes 
East Central Junior 
College ....ccccees Dormitories and addi- 


tions to 3 buildings . 44,000 
Harrison-Stone-Jack- 
son Junior College. .Dormitory, heating plant, 
and repairs ........ ; 
Hinds Junior College..Gymnasium and dormi- 
MP «ssesndeweaeees 
Sunflower Junior 
SP sacneesneees Classroom building, 
dormitory, gymnasi- 
um, and President’s 
residence ........e- 
Northern Montana 
College ee P .Dormitory eccccccccces 142,000 
Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College ..... Dormitory and addi- 
tion to administra- 
tion building ....... 80,000 


New Mexico Military 
Institute ........6. Box stall, corrals, and 
service buildings ... 


393 


PWA Total esti- 
grant mated cost 


98,372 
51,869 


173,945 


65,000 


368,400 
119,250 


25,900 


22,500 
26,996 
14,310 
11,250 


22,500 
13,500 


11,250 
15,750 


104,625 


36,000 


49,500 


52,364 
37,636 


45,000 
96,000 


52,636 


45,000 


$ 63,000 $ 140,000 


276,272 
115,265 
386,545 
228,382 
1,313,620 
265,000 
87,400 


50,000 
99,990 
31,800 
25,000 


50,000 
30,000 
90,000 
35,000 
232,500 
80,000 
110,000 


116,364 
83,636 


100,000 
198,000 


137,288 


100,000 
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Oklahoma Cameron State Agri- 
cultural College ....2 dormitories ......... $ 71,000 $ 29,000 $ 100,000 
Conners State Agricul- 
tural College ...... . Administration 
eer erres 12,460 27,689 
Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College ..... 2 dormitories ........ 77,000 63,000 140,000 
Oklahoma Military a 
Academy .......... Gymnasium, auditorium 
and 5 cottages ...... 0,000 124,390 274,390 
Texas Amarillo Junior 
RE cecnncnndal Classroom building with 
auditorium and gym- 
PTR TTT ETT Te 73,170 162,600 
John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College ....Dormitory ............ 60,000 49,091 109,091 
Kilgore Junior 
ee Classroom building .... 90,145 200,323 
North Texas Agri- 
Cultural College ....Dormitory ............ 58,000 47,455 105,455 
Wichita Falls (Now 
Hardin) Junior 
PE vtistawncell Classroom building .... 184,091 409,091 
Utah Branch Agricultural 
SD éeenainende Creamery building and 
general improve- 
RE -siscecssanese 10,200 7,633 27,790 
Dixie Junior College..General improve- 
I nctccnssisnsens 400 1,800 
Snow Junior College..General improvements 
and alterations ...... 7,900 4,050 17,550 
Weber Junior College.. Remodel gymnasium 
and general improve- 
SE aéadnweeevawes 7,600 4,700 19,100 
West Virginia Potomac State 
ee Residences ........... 23,000 18,818 41,818 
TE dnknindeeunesesueetenneconweneeranenle $1,039,760 $2,290,556 $5,938,759 


HUTCHINSON RADIO DISCUSSIONS 
The chapter of Phi Rho Pi at Hutchin- 


son Junior College, Kansas, has been 
sponsoring a series of radio discussions 


this year by the debate class on 


American Relations for the benefit of 
high school debaters in the area. On 
December 2-3 a discussion conference 
was held under chapter auspices which 
drew some 200 high school students. A 
symposium forum was held on the eve- 
ning of December 2 at which the speak- 


ers were Col. J. R. Inglis, of th 
Army; Mr. David White, U. S. 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; and 


Rev. J. H. Chillington, who sp 


summer in England, and reported on the 


British viewpoint. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION FOR? 


What is education for? All education 
at Stephens is pointed toward greater 
competence in living, a competence 
which manifests itself in the develop- 
ment of talents, in the broadening of 
interests, in a maturing sense of respon- 
sibility, and in a happy and gracious 
personality. Thus the individual student 
is both center and circumference of any 
personalized program of education. And 
lectures, laboratories, libraries and les- 
sons to be studied are merely agents and 
accessories in determining what kind of 
person that student will become. Not 
merely to know but to grow is the goal 
of education—The Stephens Standard 
(Missouri). 
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College Science and Life Needs 


DANIEL C. McNAUGHTON* 


AST summer we traveled by motor 
through several states. Shortly be- 
fore we started we received a folio pub- 
lished by one of the large oil companies. 
This guide-book did more than furnish 
the usual facts and indications about 
routes which might be found in any road 
map. In addition it called attention to 
the points of scenic and historic interest 
along the way, suggested desirable side 
trips, and gave up-to-date information 
concerning road conditions, detours, and 
accommodations. The study reported in 
this article was prompted by a disturb- 
ing realization that those of us who con- 
tinue to teach physical science in the tra- 
ditional way are following an out-dated 
road map which was given us by our 
predecessors several decades ago. It is 
feared that we have overlooked many op- 
portunities of teaching our students how 
to live. 
The current literature is full of state- 
ments by scientists, economists, and edu- 
cators who share the opinion expressed 


by Henry A. Wallace: 


Science and engineering will de- 
stroy themselves and the civilization 
which they have created unless they 
adopt a social approach, and apply 
to their study of scientific problems 
the same outlook which the economist 
and the sociologist apply to the study 
of problems in their fields. They must 
also turn their attention to social prob- 
lems, and conduct research and make 
plans for social reorganization to ac- 
company the advances in technology 


*Head of Physical Science Department, 
Eastern New Mexico Junior College, Portales, 
New Mexico. 


with as much care and precision as 
they use in building a bridge, a dam, 
or a new machine. 


This statement points directly to the 
need for a different way of teaching sci- 
ence. This need is further emphasized by 
the fact that the most severe criticisms of 
science teaching are directed against the 
theoretical and lifeless things which we 
teach. Science teaching in the past has 
been successful in conveying to a select 
group of students a body of isolated 
facts and laws which may meet, in part, 
the needs of specialists, but does not 
give the students the attitudes and ap- 
preciations necessary for them to under- 
stand the function of science in the busi- 
ness of living. 

More recently, however, we have come 
to believe that human advancement to- 
ward the more abundant life is the goal 
of mankind, and that the main job of 
science is to help man to achieve this 
aim. Therefore, wherever science teach- 
ing falls short of this goal, it has failed. 
Knowledge is essential in realizing this 
end—knowledge of mankind, knowledge 
of self, knowledge of environment. Mere 
knowledge, however, is not very useful 
—it must be organized. Since science has 
been definied as “organized knowledge 
and the method by which it is obtained,” 
science is the logical source of the knowl- 
edge which we seek. 

That there has been a realization of 
the fact that more people should learn 
the things which they can use to under- 
stand themselves and their environment, 
is shown by the rapid increase of so- 
called general education. One of the 
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most promising outgrowths of general 
education has been the development of 
survey courses in almost all fields of 
knowledge. Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, of 
Stephens College, defines a survey course 
as follows: 


The ideal survey course is one 
which cuts across departmental bound- 
aries, introduces students to a part of 
modern culture, integrates this part 
with others, and stimulates the student 
to further self-propelled study and 


exploration.’ 


The survey course at its best uses the 
functional approach, drawing its subject 
matter from common life, and organiz- 
ing learning units around the activities 
of the learner. 

Educators express little doubt that this 
is the best way to cause students to form 
integrated ideas about themselves and 
their environment. If it is important for 
the general student to learn about the 
contributions and responsibilities of sci- 
ence to society, is it not even more essen- 
tial that the scientist of the future—the 
science major—be given these same 
benefits ? 

It was because of a conviction that the 
technical courses in science offer an 
equally fertile field for the development 
of these understandings, that this study 
was conducted at Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College. The purpose of the study 
was to see whether the students could so 
modify their own courses that they might 
better understand the contributions of 
science to life. 

One hundred-seventeen students, with 
widely differing interests, took part in 
the experiment. Ninety-seven were en- 
rolled in classes in inorganic chemistry 
and were preparing for work in agricul- 
ture, home economics, forestry, medi- 

*B. Lamar Johnson, What About Survey 


Courses, New York, Henry Holt & Co. 1937. 
p. 223. 


cine, and various kinds of engineering. 
Twelve were enrolled in engineering 
physics, and the remaining ten were 
rural teachers, members of a Saturday 
class in general chemistry. 

The first task was to break up the 
complexity of life into its various phases, 
We finally decided to adopt the first six 
of the eight aspects of man’s experience, 
as suggested by Dr. Powers of Colum. 
bia University, and to add two of our 
own (Nos. 7 and 8): 


1. Human Growth and Development. 

2. Maintaining Personal and Public 
Health. 

3. Recreation and Leisure-time Activ- 
ities. 

4. Home-Family Life. 

5. Social-Civic Life. 

6. Agricultural - Economic - Industrial 
Life. 

7. Social Communication. 

8. Relationship With Men and With 


God. 


The students next decided that over a 
period of three weeks’ reading and study 
they would make a list of the contribu- 
tions of science to each of these eight 
aspects of life. At the end of this time 
they elected a committee to formulate 
statements which would cover the differ- 
ent ideas expressed in some 10,000 stu- 
dent statements. The committee then sub- 
mitted the formulated statements at a 
meeting of the entire group, and each 
statement was adopted, reworded or re- 
jected. The final list of accepted state- 
ments was mimeographed, and a copy 
was given to each student. This portion 
of the experiment, done entirely outside 
of class time, occupied about six weeks, 
during which time the regular work of 
class discussions, lectures, and labora- 
tory experiments went on as usual. 

In order to make clear the way in 
which the preliminary work was used 
by the students in learning the principles 
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involved in these contributions of sci- 
ence to living, the procedure is given in 
some detail. Because the aims of tech- 
nical courses in science are different 
from those of survey courses, it is not 
practicable to reorganize these courses 
into units dealing with the various as- 
pects of living. The understandings of 
the application of science to every-day 
living must grow naturally and logically 
out of the subject matter of the technical 
course. Otherwise we should have a 
course which would be neither a special- 
ized science course nor a survey course. 
This is the procedure which was used: 
A copy of the formulated statements was 
in the possession of each student and of 
the instructor. When a new topic was in- 
troduced, such as “Electric Currents” in 
physics, or “Nitrogen Compounds” in 
chemistry, a few minutes would be taken 
during the introductory part of the lesson 
to call attention to appropriate parts of 
the list and to decide which practical ap- 
plications would be studied in that unit 
or portion of the subject. During the 
ensuing class discussions the scientific 
principles involved in each contribution 
were studied. Students were encouraged 
to do collateral reading ‘in addition to 
the textbook, and from time to time were 
asked to call attention to the applications 
which they had found, and to give a brief 
summary of them to the class. There was, 
in addition, a space on the form for re- 
porting collateral reading and for a brief 
explanation of any practical application 
which they had discovered. At the end 
of each topic, along with the usual sum- 
mary of the significant facts, formulas, 
and laws learned in the topic, the stu- 
dents were allowed to volunteer a sum- 
marization of the practical applications 
which had been developed by the group 
during the progress of the topic. This 
procedure put the responsibility of dis- 
covery directly upon the students. 
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In addition, the lists served as guides 
or suggestions to students who wished to 
undertake problems of voluntary out- 
side work along lines of special interest. 
In this connection it might be of interest 
to mention that after the preliminary 
portion of the experiment was concluded 
it became necessary to keep the labora- 
tory open during extra hours of the day 
and on Saturdays to accommodate the 
large number of students who made use 
of the laboratory for their own practical 
experiments. The self-directed laboratory 
study took many forms; the only re- 
quirement was that the work must tie 
up science and life. Boys enrolled in soils 
and crops classes brought in soil samples 
to test, and alkali determinations tu run. 
These samples were from their home 
farms or from the plots on the school 
farm on which they were growing a 
crop. Home economics girls conducted 
experiments in testing baking powders 
and other food materials, dyeing and 
testing fabrics, and removing stains. One 
girl dyed a lace party dress, making her 
own dye and a mordant to fix it. Many 
others dyed smaller articles. Most of the 
students made their own tooth powder, 
ink, and hand lotions. These things may 
be regarded by some as being quite too 
elementary for college classes, but it was 
the first time that many of the students 
had found an opportunity to do this sort 
of thing, and they learned a great deal 
about the planning of experiments and 
the handling of materials which are not 
usually brought out in a college course. 
Some of the problems were more ad- 
vanced. A group of biology students, 
learning that several districts in New 
Mexico had drinking water of such high 
fluorine content that it caused staining of 
the teeth in young children, analyzed 
samples of water from many wells in our 
area. In this way they found in what 
localities the fluorine content ran above 
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the critical point. Some of the engineer- 
ing students took samples of crude oil 
from the near-by Hobbs field, and dis- 
tilled it fractionally. In all of these ways 
the students were stimulated to learn 
about science and about life. 

By way of summation it may be said 
that the students have modified their own 
course in such a way as to increase its 
value to them as human beings and as 
citizens, and it was done without injury 
to the factual content of the course, or 
to its value preparatory to their chosen 
profession. It was still a specialized sci- 
ence course, but one in which practical 
applications to life will have, in the 
minds of the students, an equal value and 
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importance to symbols, equations, sci- 
entific principles, and mathematical 
calculations. 

We as science teachers should be much 
encouraged by the fact that science must 
make a new trail toward teaching human 
beings to live. It is essential that more 
science teachers become experimentally 
minded so they can change existing 
courses where necessary, and create new 
learning situations, in order to bring 
reality and life into the classroom. 

Following is a summary of the types 
and frequencies of statements made by 
the 117 students under each of the eight 
classifications mentioned above. 


I. Effect of Science Upon Human Growth and Development. 


Labor-saving devices 101 
Tools and machines 99 
Using and conserving natural resources 89 
Shortening distance by fast transportation and communication 78 
Producing food more abundantly 70 
Ability to understand natural phenomena 60 
Scientific attitude of inquiry 09 
Making and transmitting electric power o3 
Use of scientific method in research 43 
Devices to make work more pleasant 40 
Methods of curing and preventing disease 39 
Development of leisure-time activities 39 
Ability to change environment 34 
Improvement of care for helpless and insane 29 
Development of attitudes to prevent exploitation of children 21 
Exploration concerning prehistoric peoples 19 
Synthesis of new materials 17 
Improvement of care for criminals 15 
Devices and methods to prolong life 13 
Better care of eyesight 13 
Studying the universe from the atom to the solar system 3 
II. Effect of Science in Maintaining Personal and Public Health. 
Combating and preventing disease 84 
Methods for securing safe water supply 8] 
Obtaining pure food 80 
Methods of refrigeration and cold storage 72 
Understanding of the importance of vitamins 65 
Making and enforcing health laws 63 
Methods of food preservation 63 


Understanding the benefits of sunshine and fresh air o9 
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Pasteurization and irradiation of milk 58 

Methods of sanitation 56 

Methods of sewage disposal 55 

Uses of X-rays, ultra violet light, and heat therapy 46 

Understanding the need for dental care 40 

New developments in medicine and surgery 38 

Knowledge of diet in preventing and curing disease 37 

Knowledge of nutrition and metabolism 395 

Understanding of the laws of genetics and eugenics 34 

Realization of the need for healthful surroundings 33 

| Testing and labelling of food and drugs 28 

\ Development of mental hygiene 24 
Understanding of need for pre-natal care 22 

Understanding weight control and its effect on health 22 

Understanding the importance of sleep and exercise 20 

Development of preventive medicine 15 

Use of movies and radio in health education 13 

Greater skepticism about advertising 12 

Development of safety education 12 
| Knowledge of endocrinology 7 
Draining unhealthful swamps 6 

Use of X-ray and camera for fitting shoes and studying posture 5 

III. Effect of Science upon Recreation and Leisure Time Activities. 

| Movies and radio 94, 
| Development of aquisitive hobbies 63 
| Making books available for every one AA, 
: Conservation of wild life 42 
| Development of manual hobbies 42 
Conservation and development of scenic spots and National Parks 35 

Scientific hobbies; photography, astronomy, chemistry, radio 33 

Improvement of means of travel 29 

Improvement of communication 17 


IV. Effect of Science upon Home and Family Life. 


Invention and manufacture of labor-saving devices 110 
| Conveniences which have changed home life 67 
Manufactured products which relieve the housewife of drudgery 61 
Development of new materials for clothing, furniture, and decora- 
| tion 47 
Improvement in heating, lighting, ventilating, insulating, and air 
conditioning 40 


Knowledge of physiology and nutrition applied to meal planning 37 
| Application of scientific principles to home building and planning 34 


Improvement in building materials and methods 32 
Greater educational advantages for all through radio, etc. 28 
More efficient methods of home management 28 
| Greater protection of members of the home 23 


— 


V. Effect of Science upon Social-Civic Life. 


Hospitals and medical care o7 
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Improvement of games and sports 

Insuring safe water supply 

Protection against fire 

Paving of streets and highways 

Safeguards for public health 

Safety education 

Better illumination of streets and buildings 

Museums of natural history, archaeology, anthropology 
Protection against crime 

Public recreation places 

Community beautification 

Museums of fine arts, concert halls and theaters 
Planetariums, aquariums, zoological and botanical gardens 
Scientific municipal planning and zoning 


VI. Effect of Science upon Agricultural, Economic, and Industrial Life. 


New methods in old pursuits 

New occupations in connection with communication; radio, motion 
pictures, news camera, newspaper, television 

Improvement in working conditions 

New occupations in scientific fields 

New occupations brought about by greater industrial efficiency 

Rehabilitation 

New occupations brought about by newer social consciousness 
(influenced by science) 


VII. Effect of Science upon Social Communication. 


Shortening distance by modern communication; radio, telephone 

Shortening distance by rapid transportation; trains, motor car, air- 
plane 

Modern methods of spreading ideas; moving pictures, radio, books, 
magazines, libraries, other uses of printing 


VIII. Effect of Science upon Relationships with Men and with God. 


Interest in religion on the part of leading scientists 

Overthrow of superstition and other fears 

Public education and communication have helped to overcome con- 
flict between views of scientific and religious leaders 

Application of scientific principles to psychic phenomena 

Scientific attitudes toward relations between people 

Increase in scientific attitude on the part of religious leaders 

Use of communication to bring about better relations and under- 
standings 

Scientific attitude toward improving personality 

Realization of the inability of science to explain the force behind life 

Increase in books, articles, and radio addresses pertaining to religion 

Realization of the inability of science to explain the nature of the 
force governing the universe 

Better - rca of other religious groups (travel and communi- 
cation 


87 
26 
ol 
22 


15 
14 


80 
77 
71 
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A Six-Year Speech Set-Up at Kemper 


HERBERT M. PENICK* 


osT junior colleges, I am sure, are 
M attempting to meet in some way 
the growing demand on the part of stu- 
dents, and particularly of patrons, for 
more instruction in speech. If we are to 
understand that one of the functions of 
the junior college is to meet the needs 
of its community, then the junior col- 
lege must include in its set-up some 
provision for more speech training. To 
increase the number of speech courses 
offered might possibly solve the prob- 
lem, but unfortunately accrediting agen- 
cies, particularly most universities to 
which the student plans to go after his 
junior college graduation, will not give 
credit beyond the introductory speech 
course. The problem then becomes one 
of planning an interesting and adequate 
program for a large number of speakers 
on an extra-curricular basis. 

Some nine years ago Kemper Military 
School was faced with just this problem. 
Patrons and cadets, representing over 
thirty different states, were quite in- 
sistent that our one speech course on a 
college level was hardly adequate. More 
than 200 boys out of an enrollmert of 
more than 400 expressed a desire to 
engage in some speech work; and, since 
no academic credit was held out as a 
reward, one could appreciate the genu- 
ineness of that desire. 

Such a program for our speakers, 
worked out nine years ago and tried 
each year since its inception, may offer 
a few suggestions to other junior college 
speech teachers. It is not a perfect pro- 
gram, but it meets in part at least the de- 


* Instructor in speech, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri. 


mand for a large speech set-up. From an 
administrative viewpoint it is inexpen- 
sive. One speech teacher, carrying a 
teaching load of 18 hours, can supervise 
the entire program outside of his class- 
room hours. The prizes offered for 
achievement or winning first place in a 
contest need not be expensive. At Boon- 
ville the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, the 
executive officer at Kemper, the debate 
coach, and an old Kemper graduate fur- 
nish all the necessary prizes. These 
prizes perhaps are not necessary but, as 
in almost every other extra-curricular ac- 
tivity, some reward proves stimulating to 
the student. 

With 200 speakers our first problem 
was one of organization. After much dis- 
cussion a speech plan for the entire 
school was devised. For the first and 
second preparatory classes (correspond- 
ing to the first and second years of high 
school) declamation of modern speeches 
or of excerpts from them has proved 
most practical. Most thirteen and four- 
teen year old boys have little ability 
either to organize or express their ideas 
and can be trained to most advartage 
from the standpoint of delivery. If they 
are given something they can do, they 
will respond much more readily and will 
continue to engage in speech activities 
through the entire high school and jun- 
ior college course. When they reach the 
ages of sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
years, they are advanced enough in their 
thinking and ability to compose and de- 
liver their own ideas. For this group, the 
freshmen and sophomores in our junior 
college (corresponding to the junior and 
senior years of high school) prepared 
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speeches have proved most interesting 
and effective. Thus with the background 
of delivery and composition, the speaker 
approaches the junior and senior years 
of junior college with the training to 
engage in a broader program of debate, 
oratory, declamation, dramatic reading, 
and extemporaneous speaking. 

For speakers classified in our junior 
and senior years our broader program 
includes: 

1. Thirty-five intercollege debates. In 
debate, the objective among Mis- 
souri debate coaches has not 
been to win every debate but to 
give to the largest number of 
speakers as much speech train- 
ing as possible. 

2. Three intercollegiate _ oratorical 
contests. 

3. One intercollegiate declamation 
contest. 

4. One intercollegiate dramatic read- 
ing contest. 

5. One intercollegiate extemporaneous 
speaking contest 


Debates are not expensive if they are 
scheduled with institutions near at hand. 
More and more tournaments are held 
each year which also furnish a large 
number of debates at a very small cost. 
If there are no other speech contests 
besides debates, one can easily sponsor 
a speech tournament and have oratorical, 
declamatory, dramatic reading, and ex- 
temporaneous contests all in one day. 
Each competing institution will be glad 
to pay its expenses to the tournament and 
pay a small fee to be used in paying for 
the expenses of the judges. 

During the school year there are many 
opportunities for speakers to make ad- 
dresses. An alert speech teacher grasps 
at the opportunity to present speakers 
for various programs: Founders’ Day, 
Will Roger’s Day, Christmas, Easter, 
Mothers’ Day, etc. Our speakers perform 
on almost every occasion and often make 


better speeches than imported adult 
speakers. 

If the administration of any junior 
college become convinced of the value 
of speech training, perhaps they will do 
as ours has done—provide a beautify] 
silver trophy to be awarded to the win. 
ning company debate team, to be com. 
peted for each year. The military organi- 
zation divides the school into five 
companies for this intra-mural contest. 
Using a topic of local interest, each com. 
pany has an affirmative and a negative 
team. Each team competes in eight de- 
bates in round-robin fashion. 

When the school year closed in May 
1938, 264 students from an enrollment 
of approximately 400 had engaged in 
one or more speech activities for the 
year. We feel that in part we are realiz- 
ing our two objectives: (1) to provide 
some speech training for a large number 
of students at a minimum cost; and (2) 
to build a speech background for the 
speakers in the junior and senior years 
of our junior college. 





FARMING SHORT COURSE 


From January 9 to March 17 Worth- 
ington Junior College, Minnesota, is giv- 
ing a short farm course designed espe- 
cially for young men between the ages 
of 17 and 25. The course includes five 
hours of combined lecture and discus- 
sion, five hours of individual instruction 
and work, in which the students may 
solve their individual home problems, 
and five hours of farm mechanics, deal- 
ing with fundamental repair and care of 
farm machinery, and principles of con- 
struction, metal, material and otherwise. 
Organized recreation up to five hours a 
week is maintained with periods devoted 
to lectures on health and personal efh- 
ciency. In addition to the above, several 
supplementary subjects are offered which 
are designed to broaden the program. 




















Transfer Students in Political Science 
ERIC CYRIL BELLQUIST* 


s PART of the effort of the Depart- 

ment of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of California to gain a better 
knowledge of the scholastic records of its 
graduates, the writer has made a study 
of the grades in political science of all 
major students completing their work 
during the decade 1927-37 As the de- 
partmental adviser at present particu- 
larly charged with counselling junior 
college transfers to this major at the 
University, he has also attempted to seg- 
regate the records of such transfers and 
to compare the same with native Uni- 


*Instructor in Political Science at the 
University of California. The writer is a junior 
college graduate and was a member of the 
Los Angeles Junior College faculty from 1932 
to 1936. 

1This study does not include any students 
who have transferred to other departments at 
the University, “flunked out,” or for other 
reasons failed to graduate in political science. 
A major at the University consists of 24 up- 
per division units. In the Department of Po- 
litical Science, 18 of these must be taken in 
the four fields of Political Theory and Public 
Law, International Relations, Government and 
Politics, and Public Administration. Six units 
may represent courses in related subjects, such 
as history and economics, recommended by the 
departmental advisers. Many students, of 
course, prefer to take the full 24 units in the 
department—in fact, they choose up to the 
maximum of 30 units allowed by the Univer- 
sity. As a rule, however, the departmental 
advisers recommend a wider range of courses 
with less concentration during the undergrad- 
uate period. In the present study the records 
of students in all upper division courses in 
political science, and such courses in other 
departments as may have been substituted for 
political science, are included. This informa- 
tion is based entirely upon departmental files. 
The writer wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Elizabeth Cureton and Jack Leach in 
assembling much of the data. 


versity of California juniors majoring 
in political science as well as transfers 
from other institutions.2 The findings 
may be of interest to the instructors of 
political science not only in the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges but also in other 
states, 

During the decade referred to, 1292 
students were graduated from the Uni- 
versity as political science majors. Of 
these, 879 began their work in the de- 
partment as native University of Calli- 
fornia juniors, 260 (or 20 per cent) 
were transfers from junior colleges, and 
153 (or 12 per cent) transferred from 
other institutions.® 

The grade-point average in political 
science of all of these graduates was 1.58, 
ranging from 0.58 to 3.00. The average 
of native University of California stu- 
dents was 1.59, ranging from 0.58 to 
3.00. Junior college transfers averaged 
1.51, ranging from 0.67 to 2.92, while 
the average of other transfers was 1.63, 


*The graduates from 1927-37 include the 
students matriculating in this department dur- 
ing the years 1925-35. There were very few 
junior college transfers prior to 1925; hence 
this study may be considered as rather com- 
plete for junior college entrants graduating 
from the University up to and including May, 
1937. 

*In the academic year 1927-28 there were 
162 students enrolled as political science maj- 
ors in the autumn and 177 in the spring. In 
1937-38 the corresponding figures were 354 
and 361. Of the 354 enrolled in August, 1937, 
149 were new majors and of the 361 in Janu- 
ary, 1938, 56 were just beginning their upper 
division work in political science. Of these 
205 new majors during the past academic year, 
51 were junior college tranfers. These data 
have no bearing on the present study, but are 
presented to give a more complete picture to 
date. 
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ranging from 0.75 to as high as 2.83.‘ 

A detailed tabulation shows that in 
each group of students the greatest con- 
centration occurs between 1.00 and 1.49, 
that is, of grades from “C” to “C plus.” 
Junior college transfers, however, show 
a somewhat heavier concentration at this 
point than do native students and other 
transfers. Transfers from other institu- 
tions show a higher percentage in the 
high “B” and “A—” range than natives 
or junior college entrants. On the other 
hand, while no transfer was able quite to 
reach a 3.00 record, five native students 
were graduated with a straight “A” aver- 
age. A Modesto Junior College entrant 
who was graduated with a 2.92 average 
in political science has the best record of 
any transfer to date. At the present time, 
a Los Angeles Junior College transfer 
who has completed three semesters at 
Berkeley has completed 18 units in the 
department with no grade below “A.” A 
native student, also with one more semes- 
ter remaining, has completed 21 units in 
political science without falling below 
oe a 

Of interest also are the awards of 
honors with the A.B. degree.*® During the 
decade 1927-37, 66 students were gradu- 
ated with honors in political science. 
Forty-one of these were native University 

* The scale used here is that of grade points. 
The scholarship grade A is assigned 3 points; 
B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, no points; E and 
F, minus 1 point. 

* According to a departmental rule which 
has been in force during the past two years, 
students who complete their work in political 
science with a 2.5 average and simultaneously 
have a University average of at least 2.0 are 
recommended for honors. Students finishing 
with a departmental average of 2.80 and an 
all-University average well above “B” are given 
consideration for recommendation for highest 
honors. These standards are slightly higher 
than those applied prior to 1937. It should be 
emphasized that this practice is only that now 
followed by this department. There is no uni- 
‘formity among departments. 
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of California students, 15 (or 23 per 
cent) came from junior colleges, and 
10 (or 15 per cent) were transfers from 
other institutions. While we are here 
dealing with a small group of students 
it is evident that during the most recent 
years the junior colleges have been fur. 
nishing some very fine students, some- 
what more than might be expected on a 
proportional basis. Of the 15 graduat. 
ing with honors, 12 are among the gradu- 
ates from 1934-37, no less than 6 belong- 
ing to the class of 1937. During the 
decade under review, 18 students re. 
ceived “highest honors” in political sci- 
ence. Fifteen of these were natives, 2 
junior college transfers, and 1 came 
from another institution. 

Table I gives the average scholastic 
records for students from junior col- 
leges which have sent ten or more trans- 
fers to the Department of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of California. 


TABLE I 
Recorps OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TRANSFERS FOR’ INSTITUTIONS SENDING 


TEN OR More GRADUATES TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA DEPART- 
MENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


1925-1935 
Average 
Institution Number grade-point 
rr 10 1.72 
Long Beach ......... 12 1.70 
ween wwe 36 1.53 
Santa Rosa .......... 17 1.46 
RR, sete aticunnied 13 1.46 
Sacramento ......... 40 1.42 
>. 38 1.37 
Bakersfield .......... 13 1.31 


Careful examination of the results of 
this study of the records of political sci- 
ence graduates shows that, for the most 
part, the junior college transfers who re- 
main with their chosen major until 
graduation have done satisfactory work, 
that the work of such students compares 
rather favorably with that of native stu- 
dents, and that a good number of these 
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Transfer Students in Political Science 


transfers have done excellent work with 
us. Our own experience in advising such 
students, both at the time of their en- 
trance as majors and during their stay 
here, supports the evidence presented by 
the Director of Admissions in his study 
of 1936.° In that study Professor Hill 
reports that three-fourths of some 900 
junior college transfers reported that 
their junior college preparation was 
satisfactory and adequate. Without ques- 
tion the most troublesome adjustment 
problems which are faced by junior col- 
lege transfers to this department are dif- 
ferent standards of work and failure to 
complete the requirements for the major. 

The first of these problems may easily 
be exaggerated. It is often apt to be the 
excuse of the poor or average student 
whose work at the institution from which 
he transferred was anything but supe- 
rior. That the problem exists, neverthe- 
less, is shown by Professor Hill’s follow- 
up record of 3887 public junior college 
transfers who entered the University of 
California from 1921 to 1933." The 
grade-point ratio at graduation of these 
students was considerably higher than 
their grade-point ratio at the end of 
their first semester at the University. 
With the improvement and stabilization 
of the junior college instructional pro- 
gram, however, this situation should 
change somewhat. When junior colleges 
treat their students as college students 
instead of high school youngsters, and 
when their instructors are competently 
trained in the field they are called upon 
to teach, there will be fewer problems of 
adjustment when their products transfer 
to the University. The writer’s own ex- 
perience in junior college teaching en- 
ables him to state that in many classes 


* Merton E. Hill, Counselling Junior College 
Students for Transfer to the University, 1936. 

"Ibid., p. 7. See also his Studies in Admis- 
sions, July, 1938, pages 11-15. 
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in many junior colleges the standards 
maintained and the work undertaken are 
in no respect inferior to those which 
prevail at the University. As these con- 
ditions become more general, the prob- 
lems of adjustment on the part of trans- 
fers should be greatly reduced. 

With regard to the requirements for 
the major in political science, however, 
a word of explanation is necessary. Con- 
trary to the situation with respect to eco- 
nomics and history, these requirements 
differ at the University of California at 
Berkeley and at Los Angeles. The 1930 
report of the Committee on Policy of the 
American Political Science Association 
brought out the fact that there is by no 
means general agreement as to what con- 
stitutes the best introduction to the field 
of political science. The preponderance 
of opinion and practice appears to favor 
the study of American government as the 
best basis. This is the situation at Los 
Angeles, where a year-course in Ameri- 
can government constitutes the begin- 
ning course required for upper division 
work in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence. At many institutions, on the other 
hand, the introductory course covers dif- 
ferent ground. At Berkeley the beginning 
course deals with the governments and 
politics of representative democratic and 
dictatorial states—those of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland the 
first semester and those of Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Soviet Union the second 
semester. Inasmuch as work in American 
government is undertaken by students 
just before they leave high school and 
inasmuch as some knowledge of the 
theory and practice of modern govern- 
ments would seem almost indispensable 

*Printed as a supplement to the American 
Political Science Review (February 1930), 
Vol. 24, no. 1. See particularly Appendix VII 
by William B. Munro, “Instruction in Political 


Science in Colleges and Universities,” pages 
127-145. 
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to students majoring in political science, 
this arrangement at Berkeley is not likely 
soon to be changed. 

In the junior colleges offering both 
the Berkeley and Los Angeles courses, 
this naturally creates no problem. Those 
intending to transfer to the University of 
California at Berkeley should take what 
corresponds to introductory work there, 
while students contemplating a transfer 
to the Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity should enroll in what is the re- 
quired introductory course for majors at 
that branch of the institution. Students 
desirous of transferring to Berkeley from 
the very few southern California Junior 
colleges offering only American govern- 
ment do have a problem in being unable 
to meet the lower division requirements 
for the major in political science here. 
Our department has not been unsympa- 
thetic towards their situation, however, 
and their problem is easily overempha- 
sized, and suitable adjustments have been 
worked out for them. 

The problem of the relatively few 
transfers to this department who are un- 
able in their junior college to satisfy 
properly the requirements for the major, 
is one of very small significance. Of 
greater importance is adequate counsel- 
ling in the junior college of prospective 
transfers so that they take advantage 
fully of the instructional program there 
offered. If such students are properly ac- 
quainted with all requirements for en- 
trance to the University, as well as for 
their respective majors, there will be 
few who do not find their junior college 
preparation satisfactory and adequate, 
few who will have any occasion to regret 
two years spent in a junior college. 





CANAL ZONE GRADUATES 


Of 241 graduates of the Canal Zone 
high schools, class of 1938, 76 entered 
the Canal Zone junior college. 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN TRAINING 


In keeping with trends in education at 
the junior college level, Bethune-Cook. 
man College, guided by its Board of 
Directors, has interpreted educational 
procedures as becoming wider at its base 
—offering a larger number of curricula. 
An evaluation of the college in the light 
of this interpretation has brought about 
the conclusion that Bethune-Cookman 
College must be kept abreast of happen. 
ings on its level if it is to serve definitely 
its constituency. Our base is being wid. 
ened to include, besides the general col- 
lege and teacher training department, 
other curricula. Home Economics is re. 
ceiving more and more attention with 
the result that more students are enrolled 
in this department this year than ever 
before. Commensurate with this goes our 
offering for boys’ work in _ industrial 
training and agriculture. To this it: is 
hoped metal work, building trades, and 
other applied courses may be added. To 
give an example of the studied approach 
that is being made to our problem, we 
are citing the study given to the depart- 
ment of Business Administration which 
involved offerings of the schools of 
higher education for Negroes in this 
field; business organizations with the 
number of persons employed in the vari- 
ous functions; the training of the per- 
sons employed; persons employed in 
professional offices; clerks, bookkeepers 
and other clerical help. The background 
of the employee was studied from the 
standpoint of formal training. From this 
survey it was felt that Bethune-Cookman 
College could profitably offer to students 
business administration with the possi, 
bility of the absorption of all competent 
graduates. Another problem has _ been 
studied and a conclusion arrived at 
which has resulted in our offering a 
course in cafeteria management.—Beth- 
une-Cookman Advocate. 























A Dual Purpose Curriculum in Commerce 


JAMES O. THOMPSON* 


HE commerce curriculum at the Uni- 
i Preparatory School and Jun- 
ior College has been developed to meet 
two definite needs. First, it satisfies the 
requirements for the first two years of 
the four-year college commerce curricu- 
lum. Second, it satisfies the demand for a 
terminal curriculum for those unable to 
continue through four years of college 
work, 

The course offerings for the freshman 
and sophomore years are virtually the 
same as the first two years of any four- 
year institution offering a curriculum in 
business administration or in secretarial 
science. Because requirements differ, it 
is necessary to offer courses that will 
meet the requirements of the four-year 
institution the student plans to attend. 
The majority of the junior college gradu- 
ates who are able to continue their work, 
do so at either Oklahoma A. and M. or 
at the University of Oklahoma. 

Each student entering the University 
Preparatory School and Junior College 
is urged, at the time of his registration, 
to select the institution at which he is 
likely to continue his work if he com- 
pletes a four-year course. The faculty 
registration committee assumes the re- 
sponsibility of registering him in the 
courses that will meet the requirements 
for the freshman and sophomore years 
of the institution he plans to attend at 
the end of his junior college work. In 
many cases, a student is not sure of the 
institution at which he will complete his 

* Professor of Commerce, University Pre- 
paratory School and Junior College, Tonkawa, 


Oklahoma. 


work. When this situation arises, the 
faculty committee tries to outline a 
course of study that will meet, as nearly 
as possible, the required freshman and 
sophomore work of any four-year insti- 
tution offering a curriculum in business 
administration or secretarial science. 
Usually, courses can be recommended 
so that a minimum deficiency will ap- 
pear upon the student’s transcript. 

The terminal curricula present prob- 
lems considerably more complex than 
the four-year preparatory curricula. The 
terminal commerce curricula are for one 
purpose—to prepare students for em- 
ployment upon completion of the se- 
lected course. The present course offer- 
ings in the terminal division include 
three fields: (1) stenography, (2) gen- 
eral business, and (3) retail selling. 

The curriculum in stenography is de- 
signed to develop stenographic and sec- 
retarial proficiency. Emphasis is placed 
upon shorthand, typewriting, dictation, 
and transcription. A total of 26 semes- 
ter hours in these courses is offered. 
Other courses in the stenographic cur- 
riculum are business law, English, intro- 
duction to business, penmanship, office 
training, and office machines. Two 
courses, freshman lecture and freshman 
English, are required of all students. If 
a student has earned one unit of credit in 
high school typewriting and shorthand, 
he may waive one semester of each in 
college and increase the number of elec- 
tive hours. Electives may be selected 
from any division of the college, but it 
is recommended that they be selected 
from the commerce offerings. 
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The second terminal curriculum is 
that of general business. Many students 
wish to enter the business world as book- 
keepers or office workers. With this ob- 
jective in view, they take the course that 
will best fit their purpose. The general 
business curriculum includes courses 
in bookkeeping, accounting, business 
mathematics, business law, economics, 
government, and English. Freshman lec- 
ture and freshman English are required 
of all students. An allowance of several 
hours of elective courses is made. As in 
the curriculum in stenography, recom- 
mendations for electives are made in the 
commerce division. 

The third division of the commerce 
curriculum, retail selling, is compara- 
tively new. It is a curriculum especially 
designed for retail and wholesale sales 
work. The first course in this curriculum 
was introduced in the fall of 1937. The 
course is cooperative in nature whereby 
the student is employed in retail work 
at least 15 hours each week. This re- 
quirement meets the state and federal 
regulations of the George-Deen Act of 
1937 for cooperative retail sales train- 
ing. It should be remembered that the 
retail selling curriculum is terminal in 
nature and is not designed to meet re- 
quirements for a baccalaureate degree 
from any four-year institution. Twelve 
hours of salesmanship and _ related 
courses are now offered. A course in 
color and design, indispensable to the 
efficient retail sales person, was intro- 
duced in the spring of 1938. One in ad- 
vertising was introduced in the fall of 
1938. The rest of the retail selling cur- 
riculum is made up of courses from the 
general business curriculum. These of- 
ferings include: business mathematics, 
business law, bookkeeping and account- 
ing, government, and English. As in all 
other curricula, freshman lecture and 
freshman English are required. Electives 
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may be selected from any division of 
the college, but it is recommended that 
electives be taken in commerce with the 
exception of one course in psychology, 

Two additional courses are contem. 
plated for the retail curriculum—mer. 
chandising, and window decoration and 
show card writing. The inclusion of these 
two courses will bring the total offering 
in retail selling and related subjects up 
to 18 hours. It is the intention to main. 
tain the 18 hours of core courses on the 
cooperative basis; that is, a student will 
be required to work a minimum of 15 
hours each week during the time he js 
enrolled in the courses. The advantage 
of the cooperative retail training pro- 
gram over the formal type of instruction 
is in immediate application of theory 
to practical situations. Cooperative 
courses imply coordination of employ- 
ment duties with instructional activities. 
Through coordination, the course con- 
tent is determined by the immediate vo- 
cational needs of the students. 

The two objectives of the commerce 
curriculum at the University Prepara- 
tory School and Junior College—meeting 
the freshman and sophomore require- 
ments of the four-year institutions and 
providing for effective terminal business 
education—have been met with consid- 
erable success by the offerings of the 
commerce department. The courses for 
business administration and secretarial 
science are acceptable in the major in- 
stitutions. The effectiveness of the gen- 
eral business terminal curriculum is 
evidenced by the success of graduates 
from the department. Programs similar 
to the retail selling curriculum have 
been effectively conducted in other locali- 
ties. The success of this curriculum at 
the University Preparatory School and 
Junior College will be determined by 
the efficiency of graduates in permanent 
employment situations. 
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Appreciation Hour in Social Sciences 


LEILA R. CUSTARD* 


T SEEMS to be impossible to move 
I freely into the consideration of most 
problems in the teaching of the social 
sciences without using some rather plati- 
tudinous thought as a mental spring 
board from which to plunge. This by 
way of reassurance—since one never 
occupies this variety of threshhold very 
long. 

In this extremely complex age which 
we call our own, the teacher of social 
science faces an ever more serious re- 
sponsibility. If he happens to be a junior 
college instructor, his problem is espe- 
cially challenging. For in the case of a 
large part of his teaching it is his priv- 
ilege and duty to assist in completing 
the formal equipment with which many 
young men and women fare forth to meet 
the complicated social situations of their 
future. 

Just how shall he best use the precious 
hours that are allotted to him for inform- 
ing and directing youth? How can he 
best inspire his students to devote sec- 
tions of their own time to independent 
pursuits that will prove constructive and 
permanently valuable? 

The answer reduces itself in the last 
analysis to a problem in proportion and 
emphasis. The instructor must deter- 
mine for himself, very definitely, exact- 
ly what he can hope to achieve and 
which values are most worthy of effort. 
This much is certain: the challenge of 
today calls for something more than 
mere information. Mastery of facts 
would not be enough even if it could be 


* Instructor in Social Sciences, Centenary 
Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


attained. And as Walter Lippmann so 
aptly points out in his The Good So- 
clety, it is absolutely impossible for even 
the most brilliant and mature mind to 
grasp all the interrelations of facts and 
consequences of even a simple, unmixed 
event or change in the posture of affairs. 

If this is true, the instructor must be 
content with presenting a very small arc 
from the circle of knowledge and must 
be reconciled to the realization that the 
student sees this in only wavering out- 
lines of its true form. Moreover, there 
is no saying how soon a given fact or 
explanation may be superseded. Since 
there is nothing final in the intellectual 
realm, the student must acquire some- 
thing even more fundamental than in- 
tellectual equipment. This he must have, 
to be sure, but he must go on modifying 
and adding to it as long as he lives. 

The more basic purpose of the in- 
structor of young people who may be 
concluding their formal education at the 
end of the junior college must be to 
develop deeper values still—attitudes, 
appreciations, and spiritual insight. 

Youth looks about at the varied sys- 
tems of political and economic life in 
the world today and wonders how to 
evaluate them. Students follow the ca- 
reers of the dictators with astonishment 
and questioning written all over their 
faces. What are young Americans to tie 
to? Institutions or personalities have 
to be measured and judged against stand- 
ards—standards recognized and con- 
ceded to be valid. But it is not the in- 
tellect alone that adjudges one political 
system to be worthy of confidence or 
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that determines that a given leader de- 
serves unwavering faith. There is very 
much of emotion generally tied up in 
conclusions such as these—much that 
wells out of deepest feelings. 

Certainly the social sciences must be 
studied as much as with the heart as 
with the head. They should stir the 
wonder in each student’s mind, grip his 
heart, and sting his eyes with tears. 
Never should an hour devoted to history 
or sociology or family relations—or 
to economics—leave the student pas- 
sive, unmoved. Always there should be 
expression of emotion, an aroused at- 
titude toward a character or a principle. 

But how? Indeed, it is easier said than 
done from the instructor’s side of the 
desk, especially when one recalls some 
of the stolid, blasé poseurs that often 
file into the classroom. How can each 
student be induced—nay, be given the 
opportunity—to react, each class hour 
he spends on a subject? 

Of course the pure lecture method 
must be ruled out of a program of train- 
ing in appreciation. The more time avail- 
able for discussion, the better, and the 
more heated the expressions of opinion, 
the more promising the progress. If the 
instructor can portray a character in a 
vivid, three-dimensional manner—or in 
rare cases, perchance in a five-dimen- 
sional portrait—or if he can present a 
principle of American liberty—from the 
Bill of Rights, for example—as some- 
thing concrete and bearing directly on 
the realities of life and activitiy, reac- 
tion on the part of some members of 
the class is bound to follow. Even a hos- 
tile emotion is much better than none. 
For example, one of the author’s stu- 
dents expressed an active dislike toward 
the personality of Alexander Hamilton. 
The whole class was either amused or 
aroused either to the defense of Hamil- 
ton or to the assistance of the dissenting 
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student. Instances could be multiplied, 
but space forbids. 

In a situation such as has been de. 
scribed, there enters an opportunity to 
work toward another quite different ob. 
jective also—one that has been espe. 
cially in our thoughts since the findings 
of the ten-year study of colleges in Penn- 
sylvania by the Carnegie Foundation 
have been given to the public, namely, 
the encouragement of the student to do 
creative thinking. Can we not combine 
training in creative thinking with prac. 
tice in the expression of appreciation? 
Yes, and also with an inducement to 
do wider and deeper reading in the sub- 
ject under the impetus and momentum 
of an emotional drive? Other desirable 
by-products can be sought for too, such 
as the ability to see both sides of a ques- 
tion, tolerance, fair play even for a char- 
acter one dislikes, willingness to admire 
excellencies and admit contributions 
even in one’s pet aversions. And not 
least, many facts of history are uncov- 
ered and learned (not memorized), not 
soon to be forgotten when fused into the 
mind under the heat of emotion. 

All this in the line of regular pro- 
cedure. But would there not be much 
to be gained, and little time lost, if at 
designated intervals—the frequency de- 
pending on the number of times the class 
meets—there could be a whole hour de- 
voted to pure appreciation? Could not 
each student, even the most indifferent, 
be held responsible to present some ex- 
pression of his own reaction toward the 
topics covered in the recent past—his 
own feelings of pleasure or dislike 
couched in whatever form might appeal 
most to him: a poem, a story, a play, an 
essay, a piece of research, a report on 
reading, not the deadly stereotyped ab- 
stract or rehash of facts, but a state- 
ment of findings that substantiate the 
student’s expressed attitude—or even an 
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exclamation of surprise and delight at 
discoveries that had far transcended the 
student’s own experience or expecta- 
tions. Out of such hours might come a 
playlet, or a “radio broadcast” or a de- 
cision to observe some anniversary or 
birthday not commonly known—some- 
thing the whole student body might 
share. Such an outcome in a series of 
episodes given as a radio broadcast 
might well emerge, for example, to 
commemorate the sesquicentennial of 
the Constitution. But there are many 
other centennials and fractions or mul- 
tiples of centennials that might receive 
attention. Imagination enters, too, for 
its share of exercise in such a program. 

The inspiring teacher might well re- 
serve his highest grades and expression 
of approbation as recognition not only 
of careful workmanship and accurate 
memorizing but also of a keen sense of 
values and genuine expression both of 
honest appreciation and tribute to what 
is finest in human accomplishment and 
also of execration and condemnation of 
all that is dark and evil. Meanwhile, the 
student should be fashioning for him- 
self two valuable, nay, priceless posses- 
sions: some real standards of value, care- 
fully tested and fused into his personal- 
ity by the warmth of his emotional re- 
actions; and some enthusiasms for cer- 
tain characters, subjects, and human 
achievements that will form a nucleus 
for life-long interests, hobbies, or even 
literary projects. Even more than this, 
some students may even discover in 
themselves certain creative abilities that 
at the farthest might carry them a long 
way in the world, or at the least might 
contribute largely to happy, full, inter- 
ested, and interesting living. 





IDAHO BUILDINGS 


During the past biennium a forty- 
capacity “Cooperative Housing Units 


Dormitory” (now named “The Univer- 
sity Club”) has been constructed by the 
class in carpentry, under the direction of 
S. E. Aldous, instructor, with money ob- 
tained from a $10,000 bond issue sold 
locally. Two wings to this building, to 
house another fifty students on the cam- 
pus, are now being constructed by the 
class in building construction under the 
direction of Henry Forrester, instructor. 

An $80,000 vocational shop building 
and airplane hangar is nearing comple- 
tion on the east bank just above the pres- 
ent campus. It has been constructed by 
the Works Progress Administration as- 
sisted by our own classes in carpentry 
and masonry. It will house eight ordi- 
nary-sized airplanes at once—besides 
classes and shops in auto mechanics, 
body and fender repair, aviation mechan- 
ics, carpentry, building construction, 
stone and brickmasonry, cosmetology, 
trade dressmaking, secretarial training, 
and possibly other classes to be added 
later as the need arises and as funds 
therefor become available. 

The $250,909 Student Union building 
bids fair to become a reality by August, 
1939. This is being financed by a fee of 
$5 per student per semester, plus a 45 
per cent grant from the Federal Admin- 
istration of Public Works. This quarter 
of a million dollar addition to the cam- 
pus, besides the larger part of the cost 
of the buildings mentioned just above, 
will be obtained without cost to the tax- 
payers of Idaho. The same may be said 
of the propcsed new $250,000 women’s 
dormitory.—From annual report of the 
dean of the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, at Pocatello. 





The proper function of the junior col- 
lege is the rounding out of general, cul- 
tural, liberal education with a goodly 
measure of vocational or trade training. 
—JOSEPH ROEMER. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE COSTS 


Two hundred dollars per student in 
average daily attendance in the public 
junior colleges of California is the an- 
nual cost according to detailed figures 
recently published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. More significant 
than this average cost, however, for over 
23,000 students in 35 public junior col- 
leges is the fact that it varied from $111 
to $379. Still more striking is the fact 
that both of these extreme figures on 
cost are found in small junior colleges 
of identically the same average daily 
attendance. The maximum cost is re- 
ported for Coalinga Junior College, with 
85 students in average daily attendance; 
the minimum cost by Placer Junior Col- 
lege also with 85 students. There is some 
tendency for the cost to decrease with 
the size of the institution, but the above 
example of extremes shows that size is 
not the only significant factor. The gen- 
eral effect of size may be shown by the 
following summary: 


Average daily Number of Average 


attendance junior colleges Cost 
0-99 4 $242 
100-299 10 216 
300-499 5 227 
500-999 10 201 
1,000 and over 6 194 


The largest institution, Los Angeles, 
with an average daily attendance of more 


than 4,000, had a cost of $185. 


TILTON DEDICATION 


Pfeiffer Hall, the new residence hall 
for students of Tilton Junior College, 
New Hampshire, was dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises Friday, January 27. 
The principal address was delivered by 
Jesse P. Bogue, president of Green 


Mountain Junior College, Vermont and 
also president of the New England Junior 
College Council. His subject was “The 
Place of the Junior College in American 
Education.” At the recognition luncheon 
greetings were given by representatives 
of the Tilton School, Tilton Junior Col. 
lege, Tilton Faculty, Tilton Alumni, Til- 
ton Alumne, the Community, Tilton 
Trustees, the New Hampshire Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
New England Junior College Council, 
the New Hampshire State Board of Edu. 
cation, and the State of New Hampshire. 
A special feature was the unveiling of a 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer 
of New York City, donors of the new 
building. 


““ART OF LANGUAGE” 


The “Art of Language” is a general 
language course experimentally de- 
veloped during the past three years by 
Dr. Fred L. Farley, Professor of An- 
cient Languages, in Stockton Junior Col- 
lege, California. An early description 
stated that the course is “an introduction 
to peoples through their language and 
literature. It deals with the psychology 
of language and the traits of peoples as 
languages reveal them. The history of 
language and the comparative charac- 
teristics of language occupy a large place 
in the study.” During the first year the 
course proved its worth sufficiently well 
to be allowed as a substitute for required 
intermediate language. This recognition 
remains in effect. A few of the units of 
the syllabus are: Language, Kinds of 
Language, Words as Units of Language, 
Names of Letters, Shapes of Letters, 
Sounds of Letters, Words as_ Instru- 
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ments of Speech, The Life and Death 


of Language. The complete syllabus has 
been published by photolith process and 
copies may be had by college teachers 
who have a professional interest in it 
and who will present a critical review of 
it, For further information address, 
Dwayne Orton, President Stockton Jun- 
ior College, Stockton, California. 


GREEK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Miss Minnie B. Mills, principal of the 
American Junior College for Girls, 
Greece, writes as follows: 


School opened as usual October 1 
and it was a larger school than ever 
before. Our total enrollment this 
year is 327, 90 of whom are board- 
ers. We think we have an especially 
fine group of girls. They come from 
different classes and many lands: 
Egypt, Cyprus, the Sudan, India, 
Rumania, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania and the United States as well 
as from the islands and provinces 
of Greece. Thirty-five come from 
America and represent fourteen dif- 
ferent States. These have begun 
their studies in the United States 
and some of them will return to 
complete their college course. The 
new administration building and 
the new dormitory made the in- 
crease in numbers possible. 


GRAPHOLOGY ONLY “HOKUM” 


Handwriting reveals little or nothing 
of an individual’s characteristics if the 
results of an experiment completed re- 
cently by Prof. Roy E. Morgan, of the 
DuBois Undergraduate Center, Pennsyl- 
vania, are to be accepted. This experi- 
ment, conducted by Professor Morgan 
with the members of the psychology 
classes at the DuBois Center, revealed 
that the average student could not judge 
either sex or intelligence on the basis of 
handwriting. Although the students were 
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better able to judge sex than intelligence, 
in neither case were the scores high 
enough to justify the belief that a person 
could judge either with any degree of 
accuracy. The results seemed to indicate 


that graphology as a science was largely 
“hokum.” 


MISSISSIPPI APPORTIONMENT 


The method of apportionment of state 
funds to the public junior colleges of 
Mississippi is unique. Forty per cent is 
disbursed upon location, irrespective of 
size; the remaining sixty per cent is 
based on the average daily attendance of 
state students for the first semester of the 
current session. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR SNEAD 


The board of trustees of Snead Junior 
College, Alabama, on January 20 elected 
as the new president of Snead Junior 
College, Dr. J. W. Broyles, now Chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy 
and Social Ethics at Hamline University, 
St. Paul. The President-elect succeeds Dr. 
Conway Boatman, whose resignation be- 
came effective January 21. He will ar- 
rive on the Snead campus not later than 
June 1, 1939. Dr. Sherman M. Smith, 
who has been Dean of the College since 
1935, was appointed Acting President of 
the College during the second semester. 

Dr. Broyles, a native of Tennessee, is 
familiar with the educational problems 
of the south. He received his early edu- 
cation in the mountain districts of east- 
ern Tennessee, attended the University of 
Chattanooga for two years, received his 
A.B. degree from Tusculum College in 
1921, his B.D. from Boston School of 
Theology in 1924, his M.A. from Drew 
University, and his Ph.D. also from 
Drew in 1932. Tusculum College 
awarded him an honorary D.D. degree 
in 1934. 
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TEXAS STATE AID 
Pres. J. F. Meade, Amarillo Junior 


College, Texas, is chairman of a group 
of public junior college men in Texas 
who are making a vigorous fight at the 
present session of the legislation for state 
aid for public junior colleges. Each pub- 
lic junior college in the state has agreed 
to contribute fifty cents per student en- 
rolled to aid in pushing the campaign. 
The legislators from the districts which 
now have junior colleges are reported 
to be favorable to the proposed program. 
The University of Texas is inclined to 
be favorable, also, but the state teachers 
colleges are definitely fighting any type 
of state aid for junior colleges. 


LASELL EUROPEAN TOUR 


A group of students from Lasell Jun- 
ior College, Massachusetts, is planning 
to tour Europe this summer. They will be 
accompanied by Miss Mary Worcester of 
the Lasell faculty. Seven countries will 
be visited. 


FERRIS INSTITUTE TROPHY 


As part of the general program of 
building up the junior college division 
of Ferris Institute, Michigan, a trophy 
cup will be awarded for outstanding 
scholarship next year, according to Roy 
Newton, Dean, in a recent statement. The 
cup, will remain permanently in the 
trophy case in the alumni building. Each 
year one student’s name, together with 
the date of the award, will be engraved 
on the side of the trophy until a total of 
five names shall have been engraved on 
it. The honor of having his or her name 
engraved on the trophy will be deter- 
mined solely by the student’s scholastic 
record. 


DODD MERGER VETOED 


A plan to merge Dodd Junior College 
and Centenary College in Louisiana has 
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been voted down unanimously by the 
trustees of the M. E. Dodd Foundation, 
Inc. A gift of $50,000 by an unnamed 
resident of Shreveport had been offered 
if the combination had been effected. The 
reasons for the decision include the need 
for an institution of the type of Dodd 
in the area which it serves, and the feel. 
ing that the terms of the merger would 
have destroyed completely the identity 
of Dodd. 


GREATER DICKINSON 


Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary and 
Junior College’s Greater Dickinson Ban. 
quet was held Friday evening February 
24, in the junior college gymnasium. The 
annual banquet was addressed by Ber. 
nard Chancellor Clausen, D.D., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 
KIN CLUB 


At Centenary Junior College, New 
Jersey, the “Kin Club” has been or- 
ganized. About one-sixth of the student 
body has been found to be related to 
former students of the institution, and 
therefore eligible to membership. 


PRESIDENT MACKAY AS SPEAKER 
President Donald MacKay, of the 


Eastern New Mexico Junior College, was 
one of the speakers at the Oklahoma 
Education Association on February 9, 
10, and 11. He addressed the general 
convention and several sectional meet- 
ings. The address at the convention 
proper was on, “The New Concept.” 
Talks in sectional meetings included 
“Community Relationships,” “Junior 
College Curricula,” and “Education 
Values—Real and Vital.” 


HURRICANE LOSS 


The academy building of Nichols Jun- 
ior College, Massachusetts, was practical- 
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ly ruined and fifty trees crashed, includ- 
ing one 54 inches in diameter in the New 


England hurricane. 


TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


At Menlo Junior College, California, 
some fifty students have dinner together 
on Thursday evening to listen to the New 
York radio program, “Town Meeting 
of the Air” and to discuss the materials 
presented on it. 


STOCKTON FILM LIBRARY 


Stockton Junior College is developing 
a motion picture film library which is 
based upon the cooperative membership 
plan. Individual schools or districts buy 
memberships in the library and receive 
in return the use for one week each of 
as many films as the amount of mem- 
bership purchased. Memberships vary 
from ten dollars to fifty dollars, and the 
number of films available to a member 
is in direct proportion to the amount of 
the membership taken. The library con- 
tains at present one hundred of the 
finest educational sound films available. 
It also has booking arrangements on 
three hundred other films. 


TRINITY COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


Sir Granville Bantock, the noted Eng- 
lish composer and musician, has twice 
visited Bradford Junior College, Massa- 
chusetts, to give the music examinations 
of Trinity College, London. As Chairman 
of the Trinity College Corporation he 
has recently written to Mr. Frederick 
Johnson, head of the department of mu- 
sic at Bradford, that he has been ap- 
pointed by the Corporation to have 
charge of the examinations in Massachu- 
setts. He also informed Mr. Johnson that 
the Corporation had voted to make him a 
Fellow of Trinity College. A similar 
honor was conferred upon Miss Miriam 
Merritt, of the department of music. 
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These examinations in music are given 
annually by Trinity College examiners 
to a large number of students in all parts 
of the world. For several years Bradford 
music students have been making ex- 
ceedingly good records in these examina- 
tions. 
THE “PACE” BEGINS 

The Pace is the name of an attractive 
literary and pictorial magazine, the first 
issue of which was published by students 
of Los Angeles City College in Decem- 
ber. 

NYA ASSISTANCE 

Students to the number of 12,259 in 
439 junior colleges in all parts of the 
country received student aid payments 
from the National Youth Administration 
in 1936-37, according to information 
gathered by the Advisory Committee on 
Education and published in Staff Study 
No. 13. The monthly fund allocation 
amounted to more than $180,000. 


IDAHO SOUTHERN BRANCH 


A dormitory to house an additional 
252 women students on the campus of 
the Southern Branch of the University 
of Idaho campus is now being contem- 
plate. The Federal Public Works Ad- 
ministration has made an offer to aid in 
financing to the extent of $112,909. The 
remaining $138,000 will be raised by a 
bond issue to be amortized by room 
rentals at the rate of $8.00 per student 
per month. Thus, if plans are perfected, 
another quarter of a million dollar build- 
ing will be added to the Southern Branch 
campus at no cost to the taxpayers of 


Idaho. 


TEXTILE INSTITUTE’S GYMNASIUM 
The latest addition to the plant of Tex- 
tile Industrial Institute of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina is a $15,000 gymnasium- 
auditorium which is rapidly nearing 
completion. This building has been built 
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almost entirely by student labor. This 
will make the fifth building to be erected 
in this manner since 1929 when the man- 
agement inaugurated the policy of a 
building program using student labor. 
The first building to be erected in this 
manner was Judd Hall, a dormitory for 
women. Next in order came Blackwood 
chapel; then in 1935-36 the Walker ad- 
ministration building was built; in 1937 
the president’s home. By thus using the 
labor of her students the Institute has 
not only secured a modern plant at about 
one-half the usual cost, but has given her 
young men very valuable vocational 
training in painting, carpentry, rock 
masonry, electricity, and other building 
trades. 
MISSISSIPPI FUNDS 

The appropriation for public junior 
colleges in Mississippi for the next bien- 
nium has been increased from $131,000 
to $190,000, an increase of $59,000 for 
the biennium, or 45 per cent increase 
over the past biennium. 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


On October 10 a School of Government 
was opened at Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, California. Available courses com- 
bine advanced instruction in cultural sub- 
jects and specialized training in the per- 
formance of jobs in government service. 
Instruction is given in the evening, and 
already 750 students are enrolled. The 
School of Government was organized 
because of a request from government 
employees working in Sacramento. The 
objective is to provide specialized train- 
ing and instruction which will prepare 
the 7,000 city, county, state, and federal 
employees in Sacramento to perform 
their work with increased efficiency and 
to advance to more responsible positions. 
Classes are available in the following 
subjects: accounting, agriculture, botany, 
commercial law, commercial subjects, 
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English, history, mathematics, physics, 
political science, public speaking, psy. 
chology, and statistics. 


ADULT SCHOOLS AT GODDARD 


During January four special schools 
for adults were conducted at Goddard 
College, Vermont—a school of agricul. 
ture, a school of handicraft, a school of 
Vermont cooperatives, and a ski school. 


WESTMINSTER’S GROWTH 


Reports from Westminster Junior Col. 
lege, Utah, show a 20 per cent increase 
over last year in the total enrollment. 
The freshman college class increased 53 
per cent, making the largest freshman 
class in the history of Westminster. On 
the other hand the Lower Division, or 
the two years of high school work, de- 
creased 17 per cent. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH GROWTH 
The annual report of Dean John R. 
Nichols, of the Southern Branch of the 
University of Idaho, at Pocatello, re- 
views the history of the institution since 
it was organized as the Academy of 
Idaho in 1901 with a faculty of 4, an 
enrollment of 70, and an appropriation 
of $50,000 to 1938-39 with a faculty of 
78, an enrollment of 1,188, and an ap- 

propriation of more than $500,000. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


What the course teaches, what its value 
is, and why many institutions have in- 
augurated such a course are typical of 
the questions that have been asked con- 
cerning the new course in Marriage and 
the Family at William Woods College, 
Missouri. 

“For many years,” says Dr. Katherine 
Shirley, instructor of the course, “young 
men and women have gathered their in- 
formation regarding marriage from fic- 
tion, drama, and carelessly or poorly 
written books. Today over one third of 
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the colleges in the United States offer 
courses in order to interpret marriage as 
a human experience in such a way as to 
bring to the student insight and a famil- 
jarity with the resources which science 
has given for dealing with marriage 
problems.” 

The course at William Woods takes 
up first bodily health and physical fit- 
ness. Next, the psysiology of circulation, 
digestion, respiration, and reproduction 
is studied. Finally, the textbook is used 
in the study of marriage. It is possible 
that changes may be made from time to 
time—as to the text used and the man- 
ner in which the material is presented. 
Though not required, Marriage and the 
Family is considered a valuable course 
for every college girl. 


NEW LONDON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Plans are being developed for a junior 
college at New London, Connecticut, 
which will be opened next fall under the 
presidency of Dr. Richard P. Saunders. 
A board of 25 trustees has been selected 
and the “New London Junior College, 
Incorporated” organized. An attractive 
property of more than forty acres has 
been secured. Dr. Saunders received his 
B.S. from New York University in 1934, 
his M.A. in 1935, and the degree of doc- 
tor of education in 1938. His doctoral 
dissertation was entitled: “The practic- 
ability of Establishing a Privately Con- 
trolled Junior College at New London, 
Connecticut.” College grounds and build- 
ings are being prepared for occupancy 
next fall. The program of studies will 
feature semi-professional curricula. 


SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN 


Jefferson City (Missouri) is commit- 
ted to the six-four-four-plan. Grants have 
recently been approved by the Public 
Works Administration to permit the com- 
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pletion of a building program late in 
1939 which will permit rehousing on the 
new plan. The administrative details of 
the new arrangement have not yet been 
developed but work on them is in prog- 
ress. It is expected that transition to the 
new plan must be rather gradual but that 
ultimately the organization will be ef- 
fectively carried out. 


DUBOIS CENTER EXHIBITS 


Exhibition material, valued at approx- 
imately $2,500, has been recently secured 
by the DuBois Undergraduate Center of 
The Pennsylvania State College through 
the museum extension project of the 
WPA and by gift from numerous indus- 
trial and commercial companies for use 
in connection with various courses now 
being offered at the institution. One of 
the especially valuable acquisitions is a 
collection of 34 models representing the 
history of housing from the early cave- 
man period to the present time. This is 
supplemented by 2a series of twenty faith- 
ful reproductions of historic places, in- 
cluding Fort Necessity, Daniel Boone’s 
home and the William Penn house. 

Exhibits illustrating the work being 
done in industrial chemistry include 
those showing the steps in the manufac- 
ture of bakelite and other plastics, mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of a tele- 
phone, solvents and other chemicals re- 
quired in the paint industry, and the 
chemical products obtained from corn, 
salt, petroleum, and other materials. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


The Institute of Consumer Economics 
at Stephens College, Missouri, will play 
host to a National Conference on Con- 
sumers Education to be held in Columbia 
April 3, 4, and 5. This conference will 
bring educators from schools and col- 
leges throughout the United States to 
discuss the problem of consumer educa- 
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tion. The main theme will be “The Next 
Steps in Consumer Education.” 


KEMPER FORENSIC MEET 


Fifty-four contestants representing ten 
junior colleges of Missouri, participated 
in the seventh annual Kemper Forensic 
Meet at Boonville in December. 


SCRANTON-KEYSTONE DEDICATION 


Daniel A. Capwell Hall, Scranton- 
Keystone’s new science building, was 
formally dedicated December 16. At the 
ceremony, a plate was unveiled in honor 
of Dr. Daniel A. Capwell from whom the 
new science hall receives its name, who 
belonged to the Keystone class of 1879. 


HOCKADAY LECTURER 


Monsieur Bernard Fay, who holds the 
Chair of American Civilization in the 
College de France, was a visitor on the 
campus of the Hockaday Junior College, 
Texas, November 7-14. During this week, 
Mr. Fay delivered lectures to students 
from the French, history and English 
departments; gave a special lecture to 
students of French Literature; spoke to 
the student body as a whole; and ad- 
dressed the alumne and parents. 


YUBA COLLEGE PLANT 


Plans for a new junior college plant, 
separate from the high school, have been 
adopted by the Board of Education of 
Yuba County Junior College, California. 
It will include nine classrooms, an audi- 
torium seating 400, a student union, a 
social hall, and administrative offices. 


ELECTED ILLINOIS TRUSTEE 


Frank A. Jensen, superintendent, La 
Salle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College, Illinois, was elected trus- 
tee of the University of Illinois at the 
November popular elections. He ran as a 
candidate on the Democratic ticket. 
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OCCUPATIONAL PLANS 


Students at Southern California Junior 
College recently were asked to express 
first and second occupational choices, 
Seventy-three per cent of the college stu- 
dents were positive about their occupa. 
tional choice. Sum of first and second 
choices in the principal fields tabulated 
were as follows: ministry, 51; healing 
arts and sciences, 231; education, 112: 
commerce and industry, 91; crafts, 59; 
science, 27; agriculture, 21; fine arts, 
12; journalism, 7; and miscellaneous, 
13. 

VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 


A course in vocational orientation de- 
signed to discover the abilities of each 
student has been inaugurated at Stephens 
College. A “temperament scale” will be 
used to determine whether or not the 
students have the required personality 
traits for their proposed careers. The 
findings of this orientation course will be 
used in vocational guidance for indi- 
vidual students. 


BACONE SINGING REDMEN 


Twenty-four members of the Singing 
Redmen, the glee club of Bacone Junior 
College, Oklahoma, began in December a 
series of concerts in Chicago, Washing- 
ton, New York, and Brooklyn. Four ap- 
pearances a day, in leading theaters in 
these cities, were scheduled during an 
absence of almost a month. 


TWO NEW DORMITORIES 


Construction of two new dormitories 
on the campus of the University Pre- 
paratory School and Junior College, 
Oklahoma, to be ready for use in the 
fall of 1939, began in January. Ap- 
proval of a special PWA grant of ap- 
proximately $63,000, which will be add- 
ed to a sum of $80,000 received from 
the sale of bonds will finance the build- 
ings. One building, for women, will 
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house about 80 girls and the men’s build- 
ing will accommodate about 70. 


RIO GRANDE ALUMNI 


A recent survey of Rio Grande Col- 
lege, Ohio, points out that eighty per 
cent of her alumni have gone back to 
their own counties to assume leadership 
in the communities from which they 


came. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE TRANSFERS 


Stephens College, Missouri, students 
who have transferred to the University 
of Texas have made superior grades ac- 
cording to a study recently made by 
Dean W. P. Shofstall. His study shows 
that 37 per cent of the credits earned by 
Stephens alumnz were “B” grades or 
better, while at Stephens these students 
made only 27 per cent “B” grades or 
better. 


PASADENA LOAN FUND 


The Pasadena Junior College Scholar- 
ship Loan Fund, Inc., was established in 
1915 with $100 and incorporated in 
1924. Borrowers must be graduates of 
Pasadena Junior College who have at- 
tended at least two semesters; must have 
a good citizenship and scholarship rec- 
ord; and must make at least a C average 
in their senior college work. The average 
size of loan is $400; the maximum to 
any one individual in a single year is 
$200. Total of loans now outstanding is 
$43,603. Last year 25 loans totaling 
$3,705 were made. Interest at 6 per cent 
is charged and loans are payable one 
year after graduation from college or in 
20 monthly installments. Does any other 
Junior college have a similar fund? 


PINE MANOR FRENCH COLONY 


Inspired with a definite enthusiasm 
for the language and the culture of 
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France, a very loyal “French colony” is 
in residence each year on the Pine Manor 
campus. Chosen at the close of their 
freshman year because of their intellec- 
tual and social initiative in the French 
Department, these students enjoy unique 
and outstanding residential advantages 
during their senior year. The students 
of the French Center are in no way out 
of touch with the life or the work of the 
main campus. They are, however, defi- 
nitely oriented toward France in thought, 
language, and social customs. Registered 
in a variety of French literature courses, 
as well as in other departments of the 
College, the students bring into the con- 
versational activities of the Center much 
of intellectual and social significance. 


THE MAN WITH WINGS 


A recent issue of the Tammy Howl of 
Gulf Park Junior College, Mississippi, 
contains a double page spread “Gulf 
Park’s Man with Wings—Dr. Richard 
G. Cox” with a half-tone of Dr. Cox be- 
side his Waco-F airplane, and a story 
from which the following extract is 
taken: 


Dr. Cox is the only college presi- 
dent in the United States to own and 
operate his own plane. He has been 
flying for the past six years and has 
over fine hundred solo hours to his 
credit. He has, as a matter of fact, 
done much of his traveling in recent 
years in his Waco-F. To say that Dr. 
Cox is a charter member of the Old 
Birds Over Fifty Club, which was 
organized in the country home of the 
celebrated Garwood, is just another 
way of saying that he is quite air 
minded. So frequently is he on the 
floor that when he addresses the col- 
lege students in the morning assembly, 
he can make mechanical pilots so vital 
and virtuous that even wayfaring 
women have no occasion to err in 
understanding. 
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GODDARD CONFERENCE unique publication. The catalog is di. 


A conference on “Fitting the College 
to the Needs of Democracy” was held 
at Goddard Junior College, Plainfield, 
Vermont, January 13-14, attended by 
about fifty representatives of the junior 
colleges of Vermont and surrounding 
territory. The chairman of the two-day 
conference, which was characterized by 
an entire absence of formal speeches, 
was Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. He was 
assisted by Dr. Walter C. Eells, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, of Washington, 
D.C.; and by Hans Froelicher, Jr., Head- 
master of the Park School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

On Friday the questions discussed at 
the two sessions were: In a democratic 
society how can the college adjust its 
program to the individual? How shall 
the college develop a willingness in its 
students to assume civic responsibilities ? 
On Saturday the following questions 
were considered: How shall self-reliance 
be developed? How can the college make 
the most of the resources of the com- 
munity for instructional purposes? How 
can the college render the greatest serv- 
ice to the adults of the community ? 

Entertainment was furnished Friday 
evening by the Plainfield Little Theatre 
group, Saturday evening by the Wash- 
ington County Folk Dance Association. 


NEW TYPE CATALOG 


Compton Junior College, California, 
has issued a college catalog under the 
title “The College Plan” which is re- 
freshingly different from the typical cata- 
log. President O. S. Thompson is to be 
congratulated upon achieving such a 


vided into four parts, each one dealing 
with an important phase of college work. 

1. Information. A discussion of and 
answers to questions concerning en- 
trance, courses, examinations, programs, 
activities, clubs, graduation and the like 
from the standpoint of the student. 

2. Suggested Courses. A number of 
well organized courses of study outlined 
for the four years or the two years of the 
junior college and suggested to those in- 
terested in doing continuous work in 
some particular field of study. 

3. Subject Lists. A complete list of 
individual subjects offered with the num- 
ber of units, hours per week, prerequi- 
sites and equivalents at the university. 

4. Department Interpretations. A brief 
comprehensive statement describing each 
department in the college, each course 
offered in the department and the funda- 
mental framework of each particular sub- 
ject offered. This statement also indicates 
the chief outcomes, aims and values of 
the particular work of each department. 
Probably the most important contribu- 
tion to the catalog is this section. The 
descriptive statements of a particular 
subject as Biology or English indicate 
its values as a subject, why it is worthy 
of the attention of anyone seeking an 
education, why it is part of the program 
of the college and other important fea- 
tures. Then follows a brief statement of 
the broad outcomes or values to be found 
in each particular subject based upon 
questions and inquiries made by stu- 
dents, parents, and counselors. Lastly, a 
careful selection of the fundamental 
framework of each subject is presented 
so that a clear conception and meaning 
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of the subject may be obtained by the 
student. 

Junior college executives and catalog 
editors will be interested in a few com- 
ments upon this new type of catalog 
made by representative educators. 


Dr. Robert G. Sproul, President of Uni- 
versity of California: 

Thank you for the privilege of glanc- 
ing through your new catalog, The Col- 
lege Plan. 1 believe you have developed 
a publication which is a vast improve- 
ment over the old type of catalog. I 
intend to refer your catalog to other 
members of the staff, for it is possible 
that they will find some inspiration in 
it for renewed efforts to improve our 
own publications, even though they have 
been struggling to do so for several 
years. 


W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of 


Education, University of California: 


I have received and looked through 
your catalog and believe it is the finest 
thing I have ever seen in the junior 
college field. Congratulations! 


W. W. Carpenter, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri: 


Allow me to congratulate you upon 
this new type of college catalog. I am 
wondering if you could spare me ten 
copies for the members of my class in 
Junior College Administration? 


Morton E. Hill, Director of Admissions, 
University of California: 


May I offer my congratulations to you 
upon the new bulletin entitled The Col- 
lege Plan? It is one of the finest publica- 
tions coming to my attention and it is a 
real contribution to junior college edu- 
cation in America. 


Elam J. Anderson, President, University 


of Redlands: 


I am delighted with the pioneer work 
in this catalog. Congratulations on hav- 
ing both the courage and the vision to 
write a catalog for students rather than 
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for faculty. I am referring it to our own 
catalog committee to get suggestions for 
our next catalog. 


Ralph H. Bush, Director, Santa Monica 


Junior College: 


It is very definitely a forward step in 
catalog offerings. With your permission 
I will make use of it in my course on 
“The Junior College” during the summer. 


Vaughn MacCaughey, Editor, Sierra Ed- 


ucational News: 


Up till now, the college catalog has 
always been a dreary wilderness of 
academic ambiguity and stuffed shirts! ! 
Yours certainly makes a turn in the 
road! Congratulations upon your epoch- 
making new book. 


John A. Anderson, Dean of Records, 


Pasadena Junior College: 


I like your new catalog. College cata- 
logs like railroad timetables have been 
understandable only to registrars and 
conductors. Anybody ought to be able to 
read your catalog and tell what it is all 
about. My congratulations on a hard job 
well done. 


Frank W. Thomas, President, Fresno 
State College: 


When I returned to my office after the 
Pasadena conference I found your col- 
lege catalog. Perhaps the best indication 
of my reaction to the latter is the fact 
that I spent more than a half hour read- 
ing with actual interest a college catalog, 
a rather novel experience. I often read 
catalogs in order to discover a particular 
fact regarding an institution, but I can’t 
recall ever having read one for pleasure 
before. I am recommending to our Cur- 
riculum Committee, which has major 
responsibility in assembling our own 
catalog, that they examine yours and 
note its style and arrangement. It is with- 
in the realm of possibilities that you may 
find us borrowing some of your ideas. 


TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Goodwin B. Watson of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Calvin P. Stone of Stanford 
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Instruction. These committees might 
undertake at the outset such tasks as the 
following: 

a. Making personal contacts with 


University were members of a committee 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion appointed to make a special study 





of the teaching of psychology in junior 
colleges. Their report is published in a 
recent issue of the Psychological Bulle- 
tin. It is based upon questionnaires 
sent to all junior colleges in the country, 


a total of 390 replies being received 


from 518 institutions listed. 

Fifteen types of courses in psychology 
are classified and their relative frequen- 
cies reported. Most frequent, of course, 
is the introductory or general course re- 
ported in 75 per cent of the institutions; 
next is educational psychology in 35 
per cent. The committee makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 

Since most junior college students 
never go on to a senior college, it would 
seem desirable that more subject matter 
in applied psychology be introduced, 
particularly industrial, child, adolescent, 
and that centering in personality devel- 
opment and mental hygiene. 


A total of 383 instructors are reported, 
of whom only 24 are members of the 
American Psychological Association. An 
estimate is made that the total number 
of persons instructing in psychology in 
junior colleges in the country is almost 
900. 

The national committee closes its re- 
port with the following recommenda- 
tions: 


Your committee recommends _ that 
further study of psychological service 
and teaching in junior colleges be done 
by regional committees. (In those states 
having several junior colleges, a state 
committee might be appointed.) This 
committee should be made up of men 
who are well-established professionally 
in order that they may command the 
attention of university and college ad- 
ministrators and that they may, if neces- 
sary, properly represent their institutions 
before State Superintendents of Public 


teachers of psychology in junior 
colleges during the year and dis. 
cussing with them their teaching 
problems and opportunities for the 
extension of psychological service, 


. Encouraging teachers of psycholo. 


gy in junior colleges to attend psy- 
chological meetings held in their 
district under the auspices of the 
regional psychological association 
in order to foster friendly and mu- 
tually beneficial relations between 
junior and senior college teachers. 


. Co-operating, when it seems feasi- 


ble, in the preparation of suitable 
textual materials for special courses 
in psychology having special value 
to the terminal students. 


. Co-operating with directors of sum- 


mer schools in the planning of 
graduate courses in psychology for 
those who wish to continue their 
training during summer quarters. 
(In psychology, at the present time, 
very few courses suitable for ad- 
vanced training in psychology are 
offered in the summer schools, set 
up as they are chiefly for high 
school teachers. ) 


. Assisting teachers in junior col- 


leges in selecting books for psycho- 
logical libraries. 


f. Making available to teachers in 


junior colleges such information as 
they have on illustrative materials 
for class instruction which may be 
manufactured in their own shops 
at little cost, possibly even by stu- 
dents who are interested in individ- 
ual project-work. 


. Serving as special committees of 


the A.P.A. to assist the Secretary 
of the A.P.A. in evaluating ap- 
plications for Associate Member- 
ship and encouraging teachers of 
psychology in junior colleges to 
qualify for membership, if not al- 
ready qualified. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A DEAN 

Epitor’s Note: In his class in The 
Junior College offered in the 1938 Sum- 
mer Quarter at Stanford University, the 
editor required a series of written dis- 
cussions of practical junior college prob- 
lems. One of these problems was stated 
as follows: “Write a letter of a univer- 
sity appointment secretary outlining the 
type of individual, as to personality, 
qualifications, and experience, desired 
for the administrative head of a junior 
college.” Students were requested to 
adapt this problem to their local situa- 


tions. . 
In response to this assignment the fol- 


lowing article was written by Superin- 
tendent Kenneth W. McFarland of 
Coffeyville, Kansas. Although the article 
was written for a particularized situa- 
tion, the editor feels the principles set 
forth contain much that is of general 
value. This paper is also of interest in 
revealing the qualities for which an ex- 
perienced superintendent seeks when 
searching for a man to head the junior 
college division of the schoc! system. 


My DEAR SIR: 

The dean of our junior college has 
resigned his position to continue on with 
his graduate work in the field of social 
studies, and we are desirous of securing 
a competent successor to take over the 
duties of this office beginning next Au- 
gust 1. The position here will afford a 
fine professional opportunity for the 
right candidate. 

Coffeyville has a population of 18,000 
people and is one of the eleven first class 
cities in Kansas. However, it is not a 
typical Kansas community supported 
principally by agricultural pursuits in 
the territory adjacent to it. On the con- 
trary, it is located in the hilly, southeast- 
ern portion of the state and is predom- 
inantly industrial in character. The 
principal industries include two large 
refineries, a Sherwin-Williams smelter, 
two plants for making oil field machin- 
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ery, a railroad division headquarters, 
and numerous other establishments of 
lesser significance. The set-up offers bril- 
liant opportunities for the junior college 
to explore the possibilities of training 
for the middle-level occupations. 

The junior college at present enrolls 
an average of more than 400 students 
and is housed on its own campus. Pres- 
ent plans call for a new plant to be con- 
structed within the next four or five 
years, and the new dean will be charged 
with a substantial portion of the respon- 
sibility for determining what kind of an 
educational program we shall want this 
new plant to house. 

As to his personal qualities, our dean 
must be a gentleman in all that the word 
implies. He must possess character, in- 
tegrity, intelligence, culture, and _per- 
sonality. He should be naturally tactful 
and diplomatic. He should have a genu- 
ine respect for the personalities of all 
those with whom he deals, for only in 
this manner can he exercise the con- 
sideration and courtesy that are neces- 
sary to insure his largest success. His 
dealings with colleagues, students, and 
patrons should reveal that the quality 
of graciousness is a cardinal virtue with 
him. 

The dean of our college should be an 
adaptable personality who can meet the 
various groups of the community on 
their own grounds and talk professional 
problems in non-professional language. 
He must possess a genuine enthusiasm 
for youth that is based upon a sincere 
belief in the fundamental soundness of 
modern young people, and yet he must 
be seriously cognizant of the tremendous 
adjustment problems with which our 
youth are faced in 1938. And he should 
be inspired by a deep appreciation and 
broad vision of the tremendous role the 
junior college can play in helping youth 
make these adjustments. 
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Our dean’s training and experience 
should be blended in such a manner as 
to give him a nice balance of adminis- 
trative ability and educational leader- 
ship. His duties here will require him 
to act as the chief administrative officer 
of his unit of the school system and also 
as the dean of instruction. Superior ex- 
perience would consist of several years 
of classroom teaching at the high school 
and college levels with additional experi- 
ence in administration. The administra- 
tive experience could be simultaneous 
with or subsequent to the teaching, but 
we would not want our dean too far re- 
moved from direct classroom contact. 
The administrative experience could 
have been acquired in a variety of posi- 
tions: high school principal, department 
head, dean, or superintendent. Adminis- 
trative experience which has been com- 
bined with supervisory duties will serve 
well in this particular situation. 

The dean of the college should be able 
to distinguish between fundamental edu- 
cational issues and administrative de- 
tails. He should thoroughly understand 
that the purpose of administration is to 
facilitate instruction. “Schools are or- 
ganized that they may be administered 
and administered that they may be in- 
structed.” And the end point of the 
whole set-up is to serve the largest need 
for the largest number of the students. 

We should like our dean to be a man 
who can use the facilities and influence 
of his office for a closer correlation be- 
tween the institution and the community 
it serves. His contacts should be such as 
to contribute to a public relations pro- 
gram which will increase the confidence 
of the public in the college, and that 
confidence should be based upon in- 
creasing revelation of actual needs being 
served. In addition to the other attributes 
mentioned, this latter responsibility will 
require ability in individual contacts, 
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writing, and public speaking. The dean 
must thoroughly understand the com. 
munity, identify his interests with it, and 
harmonize the college program with the 
life situation. 

The exact amount of scholastic prepa- 
ration as evidenced by the degrees held 
is not our biggest concern. If we can 
get the other desired qualities in a man 
who holds the Ph.D. or Ed.D. we shall 
be delighted. We shall be pleased, how. 
ever, with the same qualities in the 
holder of an M.A. degree from a repu- 
table institution. And we do not want to 
exclude from consideration some highly 
superior man who for legitimate reasons 
has not removed all the formalities 
requisite for the Master’s. Since, by the 
rulings of our state board of education, 
the superintendent is officially consid- 
ered the “administrative head” of the 
junior college, the dean does not of 
necessity need to possess the advanced 
degree. However, we would insist that 
he be within easy distance of removing 
any deficiency in this regard and that he 
make plans for doing so in the very near 
future. 

We do not wish to be too rigid in stat- 
ing desirable age limits for candidates 
for this position. We should like our 
dean to be young enough to possess the 
enthusiasm and outlook of a man who is 
on his way up the professional ladder, 
rather than one who feels he has seen 
the view from the top and is now on his 
way down. We are also aware that our 
financial resources are not such as to 
always command the best of ability at 
the peak of its power, and as a policy 
we prefer to purchase this ability before 
it reaches the peak rather than after- 
ward. 

I am well aware that in outlining the 
qualifications we are seeking in a new 
college dean I have set the standards 
higher than we are likely to command 
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for our salary scale. Nevertheless, I 
have stated these standards somewhat in 
detail in order that you may keep them 
in mind as you survey the field for avail- 
able men who approximate these criteria. 
The junior college deanship is a key 
position in our school system and we are 
tremendously concerned with our prob- 
lem of securing the best available ability 
with which to fill it. We shall therefore 
be sincerely grateful for your most seri- 
ous consideration in assisting us to lo- 
cate the right man. 
Very truly yours, 


KENNETH W. McFARLAND 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


In an attempt to render all possible 
aid to students in their adjustments to 
life, Reedley Junior College has inau- 
gurated a new course, required of all 
Freshmen, in “Development of Person- 
ality.” The course is in charge of Dr. 
J. O. McLaughlin, director of the Junior 
College. Dr. McLaughlin brings to this 
work a wealth of experience both in the 
university teaching of this subject and 
in his personal knowledge of the prob- 
lems that beset young people. 

This new course takes the place of the 
regular Orientation unit, required of 
all college freshmen. It still includes 
lectures given by various members of 
the college faculty in how to study, how 
to take notes, how to use the library, and 
related topics. The new material intro- 
duced by Dr. McLaughlin deals with 
the personality of the individual and 
its relation to society. Students find the 
real bases of personality; what it is, 
how it is constituted, what are its fac- 
tors. The relationship of mind and body 
is analyzed. Through lectures, discus- 
sions of the text (Shallow: How to De- 
velop Your Personality) and self-rating 
tests, the students are developing an in- 
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sight into themselves that is extremely 
enlightening and exceptionally valuable. 
One of the earliest “brow-furrowers” is 
a time chart, in which the student is 
asked honestly to budget his time—with 
no leftovers—for a week. A good note- 
book and copious readings are also en- 
riching the course. 

During the semester, each student will 
carry out four definite case studies of 
personalities. One must be of a man or 
woman of national importance; one of 
a business man or woman; the third of 
a teacher, minister, or other social 
worker; and the fourth of a failure. 
Choices are restricted in that not more 
than three may be of the same sex, and 
girls must select at least two women, 
while the boys must choose at least two 
men. 

It is the hope of Dr. McLaughlin and 
the faculty of Reedley Junior College 
that this course will bear fruit in en- 
riched lives and in well-adjusted person- 
alities and in their corollary, better 
citizenship. 

Dorotuy EK. GarsTANG 


REEDLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
REEDLEY, CALIFORNIA 


HOLMES JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Holmes Junior College is one of the 
eleven junior colleges of Mississippi 
financed by counties and state. Holmes 
is the outgrowth of the Holmes County 
Agricultural High School which was es- 
tablished in 1910. In 1925 the institu- 
tion added one year of College work, 
and three years later it added the second 
year. Since that time it has been known 
as Holmes Junior College. 

In 1927 the plant consisted of two 
dormitories, an administration building, 
and a gymnasium. The latter was a 
plank building constructed by the boys 
taking agriculture. About that time 
President M. C. McDaniel began to see 
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a bright future for this school. He and 
his corps of teachers, together with 
friends of the school, set to work on a 
building program. From this program 
resulted a complete remodeling of the 
old buildings and the construction of 
an auditorium, a new dormitory, an 
agricultural building, and a home eco- 
nomics cottage. Later on, when the fed- 
eral government began its projects of 
school aid, Holmes Junior College re- 
ceived a share of its funds and the gym- 
nasium was brick veneered, remodeled 
on the inside, and a gas heating system 
was installed. The gradual digging down 
and leveling of eroded land into an up- 
to-date athletic field was begun years 
before, but very little was accomplished 
until three years ago. At that time a 
$15,000 grant from the government 
gave to the College a modern field. At 
present another government project, the 
building of a band hall and pergola, is 
under way. 

From the time college work was added 
in this institution until now the enroll- 
ment in the college department has risen 
from 50 to about 300. Along with the 
growth has come an increase in pres- 
tige. It has not only received full 
recognition by the State Accrediting 
Commission and by the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, but in 1934 
it was granted membership in the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Graduates from this 
institution have made splendid records 
in senior colleges to which they have 
gone. 

The school has made a creditable rec- 
ord in extra-curricular activities as well 
as in academic work. It has won first 
places in debating, music, expression, 
literary and athletic contests. Last year 
it was awarded a cup for winning the 
most points in the junior college field 
meet. 
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Since the beginning of the junior 
college in 1925 the slogan has been 
“Grow With a Growing Institution.” So 
it is with this thought ever in the minds 
of faculty, trustees, students and friends 
that Holmes Junior College has forged 
ahead through many difficulties and has 
come to be one of the leading junior col. 
leges of its kind in Mississippi. 

SALLIE J. MONTAGUE 
Librarian 


GoopMAN, MISSISSIPPI 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The appointment of four new mem- 
bers to the Academic Council of West- 
ern Personnel Service was announced at 
the November meeting of the Council in 
Pasadena. They are George Dotson, reg- 
istrar and director of personnel at San 
Diego State College; Lowry S. Howard, 
president of Menlo Junior College; Dr. 
C. C. Unpshall, director of the research 
bureau of the Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education; and Miss Helene R. 
Turner, dean of women at the University 
of Idaho, Southern Branch. 

Western Personnel Service is a volun- 
tary cooperative association maintained 
by and for western junior colleges, col- 
leges and universities. The headquarters 
in Pasadena serves as a clearing house 
of information useful to student person- 
nel workers in member colleges. Through 
its bulletins and counseling services, it 
reports on developments in methods of 
student personnel work and on occupa- 
tional information significant for college 
students. Thus both private and state in- 
stitutions are working together for mutu- 
al benefit. Each member college of this 
non-profit organization appoints a repre- 
sentative to serve on the Academic Coun- 
cil. Winifred Hausam and Helen Fisk 
serve as Director and Associate Director 
of the association. 
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LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


What periodicals are subscribed for 
most frequently by the better junior col- 
lege libraries? H. M. Adams, of Menlo 
Junior College, California, as a portion 
of his doctoral dissertation at Stanford 
University, asked the 178 junior college 
libraries selected for special visits by 
the Carnegie Foundation two years ago 
to furnish him complete lists of periodi- 
cals regularly received. Replies were re- 
ceived from 136 librarians, representing 
86 publicly controlled institutions and 
50 privately controlled ones. Below is 
given a list of the 189 periodicals re- 
ported by five or more institutions. In 
addition there were 20 periodicals taken 
by four institutions each, 42 by three 
each, 94 by two each, and 309 by only 
a single institution. 


Name of Periodical No. of 
Colleges 
TD nn 9206%40 0080008 8 
RUG TD ox oo cnt ceecanncs 8 
American Builder ............. 5 
rr 6 
American Cookery ............ 16 
American Economic Review .... 16 
American Forests ............. 13 
American Historical Review ..... 16 
American Home .............. 17 


American Journal of Psychology . 8 
American Journal of Public Health 9 


American Journal of Sociology .. 15 


American Magazine ........... 81 
American Magazine of Art ...... 30 
American Mathematics Monthly . 5 
American Mercury ............ 19 
American Observer ........... 5 
American Political Science Review 10 
American Review ............. 13 


American School Board Journal . 5 
Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences . 38 
Architectural Forum ........... 6 
Arts and Decoration ........... 17 


RD hetxcncesnascuvenes 11 
ne ae 46 
Athletic Journal .............. 18 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 126 
eee 5 
Balance Sheet ................ 5 
Better Homes and Gardens ...... 52 
so nn dneesksnsdedea 6 
Booklist (A.L.A.) ............. 29 
Book Review Digest ........... 18 
Ss ceandcnsanseaeneas D 
Bulletin of The Association of 
American Colleges .......... 7 
Bulletin of the Pan-American 
ius Cou eean kee wens 13 
Business Education World ...... 9 
Business Week ................ 67 
California Journal of Secondary 
BGMCHIOM 2. ccc cece ccccce 6 
0 Fe ee rr 6 
Childhood Education .......... 5 
Christian Century ............. o4, 
Classical Journal ............. 5 
Collier’s Weekly .............. 22 
Commonwealth ............... 5 
Congressional Digest .......... 62 
Congressional Record ......... 9 
Connoisseur. and __ International 
BU ncn ececsdncesecences 5 
Country Gentleman ........... 9 
Cumulative Book Index ........ 10 
Current History .............. 131 
Das Deutsche Echo ............ 8 
Delineator .................-. 8 
BE 9.bkan beens awssavnonnud 17 
Economic Geography ......... 8 
OD os nn nuh ecaenenes 9 
Education Digest .............. 10 
Educational Administration and 
IS nnn cer ccaceccees S) 
Educational Method ........... 8 
Educational Record ........... 11 
Elementary School Journal ..... 20 
Engineering School Record ..... 9 
English Journal .............. 32 
Eee 64, 
Fiction Parade ......cccccccce 9 
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ee re 7 BARONTY JOUEREE 2 oc ccc ccccccee 21 
DL. . oscunewenbweeeadenet 10 Ee 42 
POR GES x 5.u cc cane wwnecs 59 PE .2+2cenennaennaed 48 
Foreign Policies Association Pub- Literary Digest ... 2.6 scccccces 133 
PE -vcvcenccscewsewwenes 11 PT ere 39 
DE ew ecccuenkedancd won we 42 Ee iia ei eee ed 12 
Forum and Century ........... 105 Mathematics Teacher .......... 5 
Good Housekeeping ........... 93 Mental Hygiene ............... 13 
Cg re re 16 Modern Language Journal ...... 12 
er 19 Monthly Labor Review ........ 9 
og 11 Municipal Review (National) ... 6 
Harper’s Magazine ............ 125 Musical America .............. 23 
Harvard Business Review ...... +) Musical Courier .............. 8 
Hoard’s Dairyman ............ 6 Musical Quarterly ............. ll 
PD 6csnecencennnenwes 9 RD  tihetexnendanenheneees 73 
House and Garden ............ 39 National Geographic ........... 121 
House Beautiful .............. 21 Nation’s Business ............. 39 
Fygeia ......ccssccscccescees 119 ee 18 
Illustrated London News ....... 15 Nature Magazine .............. Ag 
Independent Woman .......... 3 POOW TONE oo cc escseeescncs 77 
Industrial and Engineering Chem- New York Times Book Review .. 8 
istry core eeeceseeoeeceoeeesese® 10 News Week te iil ee esi 63 
Industrial Arts Index .......... ° North American Review ........ 10 
... . cccuneiensedwnenus 26 North Central Association Quar- 
International Conciliation ...... 6 Sl ecintecsineuitnanacerentin 5 
International Student .......... ) Occupations ................4. 22 
Jobs and Careers ............-. 7 SE extn nesaaesaKewke o 
Journal of Accountancy ........ 6 Parents Magazine ............. 13 
Journal of American Chemistry . 95 Pictorial Review .............. 13 
Journal of American Medical As- Player’s Magazine ............. 6 
SOCIALION ...... eee eee eeees 3 MD  veaneunxvewenneanenwns 15 
Journal of Chemical Education .. 38 Political Science Quarterly ..... ) 
Journal of Educational Psychology 8 Popular Mechanics ........... 48 
Journal of Educational Research 7 Populer Science ...........0:. 59 
Journal of Geography ......... 8 Practical Home Economics ..... 14 
Journal of Health and Physical Printer’s Ink .............000: 7 
a errr 23 Progressive Education ......... 9 
Journal of Heredity ........... 9 Psychological Review .......... 7 
Journal of Higher Education .... 7 Publisher’s Weekly ............ 8 
Journal of Home Economics .... 22 Quarterly Journal of Economics . 5 
Journal of the National Education Quarterly Journal of Speech ..... 14 
ee 66 Quarterly Review of Biology .... 6 
Journal of Political Economy ... 8 NE bainnentweceeedean 6 
Junior College Journal ......... 61 I TE oe vce siccacxaeds 116 
Ladies Home Journal .......... 32 Reader’s Guide to Periodical Liter- 
PR censeceesiondacucacsas 7 iicakensetcsnscceweninn 118 


Le Petit Journal .............. 7 IIS 65 site. ere as ene eat teaieenell 10 
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Research Quarterly of the Ameri- 
can Physical Educational Asso- 


66066400484 dR 5 
Review of Reviews ............ 93 
ee re 6 
Saturday Evening Post ......... 56 
Saturday Review of Literature .. 92 
EE ccc ceatencarinenwan 16 
Scholastic Coach .............. 7 
School and Society ............ 40 
School Arts Magazine .......... 27 
EES 606206400+4000004 28 
ee TO 66s sccnseanewas 16 
School Science and Mathematics . 14 
cn ceeneecnndanann 22 
ee 17 
Science Newsletter ............ 28 
Scientific American ........... 94, 
Scientific Monthly ............. 24, 
I b adkeeedceeavarennns 101 
Social Frontier ............... 23 
ee ED 6 hex ke seeennnons 7 
Sportswoman ...............+. 6 
PD on0scsenneseenseaneenwe Al 
BF ke ccnnsceseseccennswnns 6 
Subscription Books Bulletin .... 7 
PN x cnccevccssvcnvesaesaas 65 
SeRVOPTCCONE once cccesesess 74 
Teacher’s College Record ....... ° 
Theatre Arts Monthly .......... 77 
BD hn60060004046003-00040000 100 
TE 490040044006000s0neeuns 21 
Travel ..... PPECC CCT CTT OTe Te 37 
Vanity Fair ...............06. 6 
po 22 
a ol 
Wilson Bulletin ............... 35 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 9 
PD 6 nvscevccaseaceees 27 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Following a year of study Fullerton 
Junior College, California, is beginning 
this year a thoroughly revised plan of 
industrial education. The new plan satis- 
fies the requirements of the Federal voca- 
tional acts. It was developed with the 
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cooperation and personal assistance of 
J. C. Beswick, Chief, Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. The program will be 
under the general supervision of Dr. 
David F. Jackey, Mr. Beswick’s repre- 
sentative in Southern California. 

A new division, the division of Tech- 
nical Institute, has been added, making a 
total of six divisions under which de- 
partments in the College are grouped. 
The division of Technical Institute in- 
cludes six curriculums, namely, Diesel 
Engines, Machine Operation, Building 
Construction, Ornamental Iron and 
Welding, Aeronautics, and Printing. 
Since it has long been the policy of the 
Fullerton Junior College to employ in- 
structors for vocational courses who have 
had practical experience in the field in 
which they are to teach, it was possible 
for five members of the regular staff to 
qualify for Federal certificates. 

Industrial occupations have had a 
prominent place in the vocational pro- 
gram of Fullerton Junior College for 
more than two decades. Every year large 
numbers of graduates find permanent 
jobs in the industries for which they have 
received basic training. 

The new curriculums differ from those 
previously offered in three respects. The 
first and most important is the increased 
amount of time required in the shops. 
Each student will spend from 15 to 20 
hours each week in the specific skill 
which is the heart of the curriculum. A 
second change is in the alignment of re- 
lated courses designed to give the student 
broad-gauge, basic training for a family 
of jobs rather than for the particular job. 
A third change is in the inclusion in each 
curriculum of a number of short unit 
courses for broad life interest including 
English and letter writing, simple book- 
keeping, business fundamentals, Ameri- 
can institutions, and health science. 
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Technical curriculums are housed in 
the new and commodious Technical In- 
stitute Building on the college campus. 
The building is equipped throughout 
with the most modern machines and 
tools. A feature of vocational training at 
Fullerton in both business education and 
industrial education is the use of tools 
and machines which in size and capacity 
are the same as the student will use when 
employed. Students do not experiment in 
a laboratory as they do in training for 
professional careers, but make things 
with their hands as they will do in the 
trades. Training, however, is not the nar- 
row, specialized sort which characterizes 
trade training. Curriculums include a 
study of basic theories and principles de- 
signed to satisfy the “why” as well as the 
“how” of the trade. Mechanical drawing 
and drafting practice is, too, an essential 
of each curriculum. It is expected that a 
student who completes a curriculum will 
have had training in theory, creative 
ability, application of principles and ac- 
tual skills. 

Vocational curriculums covering a 
wide range of fields have been developed 
to a point where they appeal to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the students who en- 
roll in the Fullerton Junior College. In 
these days when practically every pro- 
fession is overcrowded and graduates of 
the liberal arts colleges are bewildered 
with the problem of finding a job, Ful- 
lerton is permanently placing practically 
every young man and woman who has 
successfully completed one of its voca- 
tional curriculums. Approximately two 
hundred men and women are placed each 
year in business positions, one of the 
best developed programs in the college. 

Contrary to the prevalent idea that 
only students of low ability choose voca- 
tional curriculums, some of the most 
brilliant students enter the curriculums 
in business, secretarial education, horti- 
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culture, applied art and industrial train. 
ing. The feeling that the intellectuals 
choose academic courses and the plod. 
ders choose vocational courses has long 
since passed. An effective guidance sery. 
ice aids the student in taking all the fac. 
tors of his individual case into consider. 
ation in choosing a curriculum. 

Curriculums which parallel the prin. 
cipal lower division curriculums of the 
University of the State are not dispar. 
aged. Approximately one-third of the 
students plan to transfer to a higher in. 
stitution. The number and variety of 
courses offered enable the student to 
complete the first two years of the prin- 
cipal majors and professions. Students 
who transfer find no handicap in con. 
tinuing the program begun. 

W. T. Boyce, Dean 


FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


Miss Dorothy Knappenberger, chair- 
man of the National Junior College Pan- 
hellenic, sent out to “Panhellenic Mem- 
bers and Friends” a Christmas message 
from which the following extracts are 
taken: 

In a world torn with hatred, the col- 
lege sorority and fraternity join other 
organizations founded upon Christian 
principles in keeping alive the Christ- 
mas message of “peace on earth, good 
will to men.” These groups promote 
sympathy and tolerance by cultivating 
friendship. 

To promote friendly _ relations 
among the national junior college 
sororities and between the organiza- 
tions and the colleges, National Junior 
College Panhellenic was organized. 
Through the twenty-four years of its 
existence, it has served as a clearing 
house for sorority and fraternity prob- 
lems and introduced many young peo- 
ple to the larger conception of their 
opportunities and obligations as mem- 
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bers of national groups. It is our hope 
that National Junior College Panhel- 
lenic may continue to serve the junior 
college fraternal organizations and the 
colleges by fostering the spirit of good 
will and understanding. 


HISTORY IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The changing social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the times have con- 
siderable bearing on the type of history 
which should be taught in the junior col- 
lege. Consideration must be given the 
needs of the young people who will 
graduate from this institution for there 
are those who will go on to the univer- 
sity and professional school and those 
who will enter various life occupations. 

The problem of teaching history must 
be attacked from the liberal arts point 
of view for the general basic purpose 
must be considered in setting up a course 
of study. History should be taught with 
these fundamental purposes in mind: 
(1) to trace the development of civiliza- 
tion, (2) to furnish a basis for an un- 
derstanding of our own times, (3) to 
give a better understanding of society, 
(4) to broaden and quicken our sympa- 
thies for others, (5) to make more ef- 
ficient citizens, (6) to enrich our lives, 
and (7) to encourage study of historical 
and economic problems after leaving col- 
lege. 

Investigation in the field of history 
has revealed that these fundamental pur- 
poses are being met in the following 
ways: (1) the older colleges and univer- 
sities are continuing to offer as hereto- 
fore a course in history which stresses 
movements, personalities, and _ political 
changes; (2) many of the universities 
have introduced orientation or survey 
courses in American and European his- 
tory which give the student a general 
survey of American history from dis- 
covery through the Roosevelt adminis- 
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tration; and (3) junior colleges are of- 
fering orientation and survey courses in 
American history which place greater 
emphasis on more recent history and on 
courses in state or regional history. 

History takes its place in the curricu- 
lum of the junior college as one of the 
basic cultural subjects and methods of 
presenting the course indicate willingness 
on the part of instructors in the field to 
revise the course to meet changing con- 
ditions in society. 

Historical background is essential for 
an understanding of our times and while 
history should be taught in chronological 
order we must not lose sight of the im- 
portance of recent history as a means of 
understanding and interpreting present 
day economic problems. 

Courses in economic history and 
theory should parallel, if possible, 
courses in American and European his- 
tory for the student should have a broad 
basic understanding of economic history 
and theory in order to adequately inter- 
pret historical events in their true light. 

Much thought should be given to the 
development of a well-balanced bibliog- 
raphy to meet the objectives of the par- 
ticular course given. The primary source 
materials should include general basic 
works in history supplemented by cur- 
rent magazines and newspaper articles. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that his- 
tery courses in the junior college when 
carefully constructed will meet the ulti- 
mate objectives which the teaching of 
history should have, namely: (1) to 
view history as a continuous and con- 
tinuing process, (2) to understand the 
dynamic development of society as a 
whole, and (3) to interpret intelligently 
current social, economic and _ political 
problems. 


Maurice P. Morratt 


140 CLAREMONT AVENUE, 
New York City. 
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pe BOGE TEGED cc cccccccse h) 20 
An analysis of the 1939 “Junior Col- Oregon ................. 2 0 


lege Directory” published in the January 
issue of the Journal shows the following 
percentages of junior colleges in the 
various states which are members of the 
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Association: During the week of January 9-14 the 
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46 £ 2 —e 
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PE, oknicksecnenenenee 38 53 staff ? 
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Georgia ........-+++..+. 19 yi an article, “Status of the Junior College 
PE git v ccc Kecnenens 24 46 . . rage 
Indiana ........ eeveene 5 40 in the United States, 1938-39” which ap- 
oe Leese eee ee eens 7 ne peared in the issue of School and Society 
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Vermont ..........-0-005 3 33 tion of the report “Junior College 
Towa ...--+-sssecrereees 37 30 Growth” which was published in the Feb- 
reer rr Ter 10 30 " : 
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Ernest V. Hotuis, Philanthropic Foun- 
dations and Higher Education. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 
1938. 373 pages. 

One of the striking phenomena of the 
twentieth century has been the develop- 
ment of philanthropic foundations many 
of which have had an important bear- 
ing on higher education. While the 
most extensive and influential of these 
as related to higher education have been 
the Carnegie Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, and the General Education 
Board, there are hundreds of others 
whose work has also been distinctly sig- 
nificant. Up to the publication of this 
volume, however, there has been no 
comprehensive treatment of the work of 
these foundations. The present study is 
not only factual and historical but 
broadly interpretative of the Foundation 
as a social institution. In the broad out- 
lines of an historical survey it attempts 
to answer the question: To what extent 
and in what direction has higher educa- 
tion in the United States been influenced 
by (1) the educational and social phi- 
losophy of the foundations, (2) their 
administrative organization and proce- 
dure, (3) their research and diffusion 
activities, and (4) their financial re- 
sources? The entire study shows schol- 
arly insight and balanced treatment. 


Symposium, On Going to College. Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 1938. 298 pages. 


Few students entering college have a 
fixed idea of what they want to study. 
Faced with a bewildering array of 
courses in many different departments, 


they may reasonably ask—Why study 


Latin and Greek? History? Economics? 
Philosophy? What has one subject to 
offer in contrast with others? How can 
I decide on my major field and what 
can I expect from it? These questions 
constantly recur throughout the years of 
undergraduate life. In this book, there- 
fore, thirteen men, all of them distin- 
guished scholars, discuss the values and 
rewards that one may look for in the 
various fields of study. The contributors 
do not offer vocational guidance, but pre- 
sent a liberal intellectual perspective— 
an insight into the vast resources and 
rich possibilities of a college education. 
This is a challenging book which will 
open up new horizons to every student. 
The various chapters cover Ancient Clas- 
sics, Literature, Modern Languages, His- 
tory, Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
Psychology, Philosophy, Religion, Dra- 
matic Arts, Fine Arts, Music, and The 
Library. 


A. LAwrRENCE LoweLL, What a Univer- 
sity President Has Learned. Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1938. 150 pages. 


Dr. Lowell opens this little volume of 
a half dozen chapters with a discussion 
of the administrator’s problems full of 
provocative ideas and practical points 
for anyone in a position of responsibil- 
ity. His definition of academic freedom is 
one that could be pondered with profit 
by some of the most vocal college de- 
fenders of this important right of the 
professor: “Academic freedom consists 
in the right to form and express opinions 
of any kind rather than to give vent to 
emotions; to tell what one has discovered 
by study rather than to explode one’s 
sentiments.” The chapter on colleges and 
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universities is particularly illuminating 
for its brief but selective historical de- 
velopment. The reviewer, however, 
hopes that “what a university president 
has learned” about the junior college is 
not all contained in the single sentence 
devoted to this field: “Embarrassed by 
the difficulty of raising funds . . . many 
(colleges) must frankly abandon the ef- 
fort to give a full college course; and, 
under the name of junior colleges, offer 
only the first two years, becoming in 
methods and effect continuation high 
schools.” “Tools and the Man,” “Exami- 
nations and Respect for Rank,” “The 
Student Mind,” and “Imponderables and 
Shams,” are the provocative titles of 
other chapters each of which has much 
to challenge the thoughtful considera- 
tion of any one in educational work par- 
ticularly with college students. 


DANIEL A. Prescott, Emotion and the 
Educative Process. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., 
1938. 323 pages. 


This volume constitutes the report of 
the Committee on the Relation of Emo- 
tion to the Educative Process which was 
established in 1933 by the American 
Council on Education. With the assis- 
tance of a subvention from the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation, the committee has 
carried on an exploratory study of the 
relationship of non-intellectual factors 
and the aims, methods, material, and 
personnel involved in education. Because 
the committee includes the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, the physiologist, the 
school administrator, and the critical 
student of education, the volume pre- 
sents a broad, integrated analysis of 
problems of emotional adjustment. 
Teachers, administrators and parents 
who see a challenge in the task of guid- 
ing children and youth toward emotional 
as well as intellectual maturity will find 
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this volume stimulating and helpful. The 
book faces such problems as: trainabil- 
ity of emotional behavior, maladjusted 
teachers, power of desires, situations 
which thwart desires and their remedy, 
influence on children of persons who 
control early environment, and curricu- 
lar adjustment. 


I. E. Gray, Laboratory Directions for 
Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy. P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, 
1938. 80 pages. 


This laboratory guide is designed for 
use in a one-semester course. It is writ- 
ten for the student, not for the instruc- 
tor, and is planned to be used inde. 
pendently by the student with a minimum 
of aid from the instructor. Standard 
laboratory materials—shark, mudpuppy, 
and cat—are the principal animals used 
to study the skeletal system, the muscu- 
lar system, the digestive and respiratory 
systems, the circulatory system, the uro- 
genital system, and the nervous system. 


GeorcE E. Potter, Textbook of Zool- 
ogy. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1938. 
915 pages. 

This comprehensive volume covers not 
only all of the usual topics but many 
phases of zoology not usually treated in 
a general college textbook on this sub- 
ject. Many of these phases are treated 
by men who are outstanding in the fields 
which they cover. Almost a score of such 
men collaborated in the work, one of 
them being an instructor in Ranger Jun- 
ior College, Texas. Some of these spe- 
cial contributions include marine zool- 
ogy, animal regeneration, _ biological 
effect of radiation, animal distribution, 
animal parasitism, wildlife conservation, 
genetics and eugenics, animal behavior, 
and paleontology. Many animals from 
west of the Mississippi river are fea- 
tured. No attempt is made to limit the 




















Judging the New Books 


scope of the work to this region, but 
since many southwestern and western 
forms are vailable and serve as excellent 
Jlustrative material, they have been 
utilized and serve to make the book more 
useful and meaningful to students in 
these regions. The fact that junior col- 
leges have also developed most exten- 
sively in these sections of the country 
suggest the usefulness of this text for 
junior college courses. 


E. S. EvENDEN, G. D. STRAYER, and N. L. 
ENGELHARDT, Standards for College 
Buildings. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1938. 226 
pages. 

There is an increasing realization on 
the part of administrators that the physi- 
cal plant of a college in a very real 
sense sets a limit to the program of edu- 
cation service which that institution may 
render. The result of the experience and 
judgment of almost 300 college teachers 
and administrators in ten different 
classes at Columbia University and of a 
group of architects with extensive ex- 
perience in planning college and uni- 
versity buildings, this very practical 
handbook should prove invaluable to 
junior college executives. Any one who 
wishes to study his own plant, to deter- 
mine its present efficiency and to make 
plans for its improvement will find a 
wealth of detailed material. The admin- 
istrator, however, who is_ fortunate 
enough to be planning a new building or 
even better a new plant for his institu- 
tion will find this an invaluable source 
of suggestions for avoiding rather than 
correcting mistakes which are easy to 
avoid at the planning stage, but which 
are expensive and difficult if not im- 
possible to remedy in existing buildings. 
It would be well if every junior college 
plant in the country, at least those which 
are independently established, could be 
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scored by the Evenden-Strayer-Engel- 
hardt score card as interpreted by this 
detailed set of suggestions and informa- 
tion. Separate chapters deal with build- 
ings, service systems, instruction rooms, 
and general units. Every junior college 
executive should secure and study a 


copy. 


Roy I. Jounson, EstHerR M. Cowan, 
and Mary S. Peacock, Study and 
Appreciation of the Short Story. Sil- 
ver Burdett Co., New York, 1938. 450 
pages. | 
The senior author is professor of Eng- 

lish at Stephens College, Missouri, where 

much of the material of this attractive 
treatment has been tried out in junior 
college classes. The bulk of the volume 
consists of 28 carefully selected com- 
plete short stories, almost half of them 
from living authors. Junior college in- 
structors of English will recognize the 
value of such a convenient collection of 
representative selections. The introduc- 
tory section of 50 pages on “The Art of 
the Short Story” contains essential in- 
formation about the short story and the 
way it is built, a large number of sug- 
gested exercises, and stimulating ques- 
tions concerning particular stories se- 
lected for reading. The book closes with 
brief biographies of the authors of the 

stories and a suggested list of over 100 

additional stories recommended for fur- 

ther reading. 


FrANcIsS F. Powers, T. R. McConne tt, 
WILL1AM C, Trow, Bruce V. Moore, 
and CHARLES FE. SKINNER, Psychology 
in Everyday Living. D. C. Heath, 
Boston, 1938. 511 pages. 


Junior college instructors interest in 
textbooks for courses in psychology in- 
tended for semi-professional students 
and other non-specialists in the field will 
do well to examine with care this care- 
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fully prepared volume. It has been 
written to meet the need of the college 
student for a well-integrated modern 
text which will contribute materially to 
a student’s ability to manage his own 
life and to the realization of certain 
other fundamental purposes of a gen- 
eral education. Not only are the main 
facts of empirical psychology presented, 
but their implications are shown, where 
possible, and particularly their applica- 
tion to the life and activity of college 
students. Such concepts as managing 
vne’s own life, development of person- 
ality, planning a career, socialization, 
learning, and other practical applications 
have been stressed. The aim of the au- 
thors has been to make the treatment 
psychologically sound without undue 
emphasis on technical terms nor exten- 
sive footnotes. The four final chapters 
on psychology in business, industry, 
law, politics, religion, medicine, and edu- 
cation are very suggestive although nec- 
essarily too brief to more than suggest 
the rich content of the fields covered. 


Ricuarp T. LaPierre, Collective Be- 
havior. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1938. 577 pages. 

This definitive analysis of the entire 
field of collective behavior brings to- 
gether for the first time the mass of scat- 
tered and unrelated data which have 
been accumulating over the years, and 
provides the first complete frame of ref- 
erence for the study of collective be- 
havior. The author says that “It is only 
fair to the potential reader to state that, 
although this book deals with social phe- 
nomena which are intrinsically interest- 
ing, which are common to everyday 
experience, and which are much in the 
headlines and much on our minds these 
critical years, this book is more analyti- 
cal than descriptive and more dispas- 
sionate than crusading. . . . It does not, 
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therefore, contain also the key to eternal 
understanding or the promise of a 
utopian tomorrow.” The extensive ap- 
pendices to each of the twenty chapters 
contain a wealth of material for the 
thoughtful consideration of the critical 
student. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ApvisorY COMMITTEE ON EpucatTion, The Na- 
tional Youth Administration, No. 13, 12] 
pages; Public Education in the District 
of Columbia, No. 15, 99 pages; The Federal 
Government and Education, Summary, 3] 
pages. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Report of the Committee, 243 
pages. 

FINANCIAL ApvisoRY SERVICE, College and 
University Business Organization. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 
October, 1938. 28 pages. 

The American Council on Education: History 
and Activities, 1938-39. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., 1938. 70 
pages. 

JEAN CarRTER and Jess Ocpen, Everyman’s 
Drama: A Study of the Noncommercial 
Theater in the United States. American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, New York, 
1938. 136 pages. 

DANIEL CapuLin and S. G. Ocean, Vocational 
Hygiene. Globe Book Company, New York. 
1938. 225 pages. 

Ben Dascu, Noau ABRAMOWITZ, and Ciara L. 
Munoz, Primer Librito de Lectura. Globe 
Book Company, New York. 1938. 180 pages. 

WaLTeER J. MULLER and Roy E. Mosuner, His- 
panic Civilization. Globe Book Company, 
New York. 1938. 122 pages. 

Jacos Lippman, Everyday English. Globe Book 
Company, New York. 1938. 146 pages. 

AtrreD A. May, Better English Through Prac- 
tice. Book Two. Globe Book Co., New York, 
1937. 186 pages. 

Harotp G. Moutton, Income and Economic 
Progress. National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1936. 169 pages. 

Ho.cer H. Van ALLER and Dorotuy VAN AL- 
LER, General Biology Study-Book. Globe 
Book Co., New York, 1937. 180 pages. 

B. D. WiLtHetmus, Wishbones or Backbones. 
Reilly and Lee Co., Chicago, 1936. 218 pages. 

Myron R. GoLpEN and JosepH LicuTmMan, My 
English Lessons. Globe Book Co., New York, 
1938. 167 pages. 
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9435. TYLER, Harry E., “Opening State- 3438. 
ment by President Harry E. Ty- 
ler,” Annual Publication of the 
Western Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 15-16 
(September 1, 1938). 


Introductory remarks in connection 
with a symposium at the meeting of 
the Northern California Junior College 
Association, April 30, 1938, designed 
to answer the question: “What is the 
sphere of responsibility of each of the 
following agencies for higher educa- 
tion in California? The State Univer- 
sity; the State Colleges; and the pub- 
lic junior colleges.” Three addresses 
follow by Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, 3439 
President Frank Thomas, and Presi- ° 
dent Charles S. Morris. (See No. 
3429.) 


3436. BARNETT, SIDNEY N., “Terminal 
Courses in the Junior College,” 
Education Abstracts, 3:394 (De- 
cember 1938). 3440. 

Abstract of articles by Clara Tead in 


Junior College Journal (October 1938), 
9:25-30. 


3437. BLACKWELL, Hoyt (Chairman), 
“Symposium: The Essential Func- 
tion of the Small Christian College 
in the Light of Current Trends in 
Education,” Mars Hill College 34) 
Quarterly, 35:34-64 (December 
1938). 


Papers presented at a symposium 
held in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of Hoyt Blackwell as president of 
Mars Hill College, North Carolina. In- 
cludes papers by John L. Hill, Ralph 
W. Lloyd, F. W. Boatwright, Curtis 3442. 
Bishop, H. T. Hunter, and Walter N. 


Johnson. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1600 titles of this 
numbered sequence. Assistance is requested 
from authors of publications which should be 
included. 
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BLosE, Davin T., “Population and 
School Enrollment,” School Life, 
24:92 (December 1938). 


Includes a graph showing junior col- 
lege enrollments, 1920-1936, and popu- 
lation of junior college age for same 
years with prediction until 1950. “Too 
many factors enter into the high school 
and junior college enrollments to esti- 
mate with any degree of accuracy, as 
the enrollments lack several millions of 
reaching the saturation point. ... We 
may expect the public junior college, 
with enrollment in 1936 of 90,000 to 
increase rapidly, especially with the 
addition of terminal and trade courses.” 


BruMBAuGH, A. J., “Survey 
Courses, an Interpretation and 
Evaluation,” School Review, 
46:547-48 (September 1938). 


Review of B. L. Johnson’s What 
About Survey Courses? See No. 3283. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Summary 
of Statistical Data Concerning 
California Secondary Schools,” 
California Schools, 9:131-36 
(June 1938). 

Summarizes data for 42 publicly con- 


trolled junior colleges in California as 
based upon reports for October 15, 1937. 


. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Summary 


of Apportionments for the Public 
Schools, 1938-39,” California 
Schools, 9:173 (August 1938). 


Reports a total state apportionment 
for district junior colleges of $2,086,990. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Organiza- 
tions in Which Schools May Hold 
Membership,” California Schools, 
9:173-74 (August 1938). 


Reports that the California State 
Board of Education has designated the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges as one of the organizations in 
which school districts may acquire 
membership which may be paid for 
with school district funds. 
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CARPENTER, W. W., “The Junior 
College Building and Its Equip- 
ment,” in The American School 
and University, New York (1937), 
pp. 39-45. 

Based upon information secured con- 
cerning 172 buildings in 97 junior 
colleges. 

Carr, I. N. (Chairman), “In- 
auguration of Hoy Blackwell as 
President of Mars Hill College,” 
Mars Hill College (Quarterly, 
35:1-33, 65-67 (December 1938). 

Includes inaugural address by Presi- 
dent Blackwell, addresses and greetings 
by C. E. Brewer, E. F. Watson, C. A. 
Erwin, M. A. Huggins, Thurman 
Kitchin, E. J. Coltrane (representing 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges), H. G. Noffsinger, Ellis C. Jones, 
J. A. McLeod, W. R. Wagoner, Frank 
P. Graham, and J. W. Inzer. Contains 
list of delegates and committees. 


CLoup, A. J., “Junior Colleges: 
California Junior College Federa- 
tion,” Sierra Educational News, 
34:28 (December 1938). 


A brief history of the California 
Junior College Federation. 


Cup, L. O., “Business Education 
in a Junior College,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
13:422-25 (November 1938). 
Description of the semi-professional 
courses in the field of business educa- 
tion as given at Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, California. Outstanding features 
are the two training laboratories, the 
large percentage of graduates placed, 
and the follow-up service of the college. 


Davis, JAMES D., “Why the De- 
bate Institute?”, The Speaker, 
23:13-14 (January 1939). 


Description of plan in use at Arkan- 
sas City Junior College, Kansas. 


DEXTER, WALTER F., “Withhold- 
ing of Transcripts of Records 
and Course Grades,” California 
Schools, 9:137 (June 1938). 
States that it is illegal for a junior 
college to withhold a transcript of rec- 


ords because of failure of student to 
settle indebtedness to the school. 


3449, 


3450. 


3451. 


3452. 


3453. 


3454. 


Douc ass, AUBREY A., Modern 
Secondary Education: Principles 
and Practices, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston (1938), 782 
pages. 

Contains numerous references to the 

junior college. More extended notice 
will appear in a later issue of the 
Junior. 
Douctass, AuBREY A., “The Pro- 
gram of Secondary Education,” 
California Schools, 9:241-44 (De- 
cember 1938). 


“Junior colleges, more and more, are 
becoming community institutions, alive 
to the needs and desires of their 
patrons. . . . It will be evident that 
there should be a state-wide plan to 
guide the organization of new junior 
colleges. In recognition of this need, 
the State Board of Education requested, 
several months ago, that an investiga- 
tion be made of existing facilities and 
of probable developments.” 


Douc ass, AUBREY A., “Sacra- 
mento Junior College Opens a 
School of Government,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 13:506 (December 1938). 


Announcement of special course for 
750 students enrolled from state offices 
in the California capital city. 


Douctass, Har R., “Junior Col- 
lege Is a Copycat,” Nation’s 
Schools, 23:58 (January 1939). 


“The two year junior college is an 
example of a sound idea gone wrong.” 


ENGELHARDT, N. L., Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of the 
Panama Canal Zone, Panama 
Canal Press, Mount Hope, C. Z. 
(1930), 221 pages. 


Survey made by staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Recom- 
mends establishment of a junior college 
for the Canal Zone and estimates at- 
tendance in excess of 200 students. 
(pp. 62-63, 151-53.) 


Grace, ALonzo G. (Director), A 
Survey of the Common School 
System of Washington, with Pro- 
posals for Further Development 
and Improvement, Washington 
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3455. 


34506. 


34957. 


3458. 


3459, 


State Planning Council, Olympia, 
Washington (September 1938), 
128 pages. 

Chapter III deals with the junior 
college situation in the state of Wash- 
ington. Recommends limited state as- 
sistance to extent of $25 per student for 
five junior colleges. 


GREENLEAF, WALTER J., Student 
Loan Funds (U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Miscellaneous Publication, 
No. 2141), Washington, D.C. 
(1938), 20 pages. 

Detailed list of loan funds in the 
United States for senior and junior 
college students. Includes special de- 


scription of “Pasadena Junior College 
Scholarship Fund Association.” 


GuLick, LUTHER (Director), Edu- 
cation for American Life: Report 
of the Regents’ Inquiry, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, New York 
(1938), 167 pages. 


Recommends extension of secondary 
school work in New York State to in- 
clude the 13th and 14th grades, but is 
opposed to the establishment of separate 
junior colleges. 


HaccertTy, WILLIAM J., “Current 
Issues in General Education,” 


School Review, 46:497-514 (Sep- 
tember 1938). 


A comprehensive discussion of the 
period of general education, its pur- 
poses, and content. Summary states 
concretely 16 “unsolved problems bear- 
ing on general education.” Treatment 
includes many significant quotations 
from leading educators. Place of the 
junior college is mentioned frequently. 
“If the junior college period becomes 
finally accepted as the proper point for 
terminating general education. . . .” 
Includes bibliography of 19 titles. 


Hamown, Ray L., “Plant Develop- 
ment for Higher Education, In- 
cluding Junior Colleges,” Review 
of Educational Research, 8:423-25 
(October 1938). 


Includes a section on “Junior College 
Facilities” and references to junior col- 
leges in other sections. 


Hasty, Puiip S., and CoLsert, 
Joun E., “A Semi-Professional 


3460. 


3461. 


3462. 


3463. 


3464. 
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Course in Oil Machinery,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 13:401-05 (November 
1938). 


Description of one of the four tech- 
nical institute courses given at Taft 
Junior College, California, as well as a 
defense of the philosophy upon which 
such semi-professional courses in junior 
colleges are based. 


Hurp, A. W., “What Is Junior 

College Science?”, School Review, 

46: 634-35 (October 1938). 
Review of Eckels, 


Howard’s An _ Interpretation 
Physical Sciences. 


Shaver, and 
of the 


IckEs, Harotp L. (Administra- 
tor), P.W.A. Non-federal Allot- 
ments for Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works, 
Washington, D.C. (1938), 25 
pages. 

Gives data on grants to 38 publicly 
controlled junior colleges, and picture 


of plant of Wichita Falls Junior Col- 
lege. For further details see “Federal 
Aid to Junior College Plants,” by W. C. 
Eells, Junior College Journal (1939), 
9:302-04. 

INGALLS, Roscor, “New Patterns 
for Junior College Curricula,” 
Education Digest, 4:52-53 (Janu- 
ary 1939). 


Abstract of article by same author in 

Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 22:19-25 
November 1938). 
KAULFERS, WALTER V., “An In- 
tegrative Approach to the Social- 
Cultural Aspects of Language,” 
School Review, 46:737-744 (De- 
cember 1938). 

Reports in detail the content of an 

orientation course sponsored jointly by 
an instructor in English and one in 
foreign languages at Menlo Junior Col- 
lege, California. 
KEFAUVER, G. N., and HAan, A. 
E., “Selected References on the 
Organization of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” School Review, 46:623- 
26 (October 1938). 


359 


3465. 


3466. 


3467. 


3468. 


3469. 


3470. 


3471. 





Includes a section, with six references 
on the junior college. 


KELLY, FRED J., and RADCLIFFE, 
Evta B., College Projects for Aid- 
ing Students (U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1938, No. 9), 
Washington, D.C. (1938), 69 
pages. 

Includes reports on money earning 


opportunities in a considerable number 
of junior colleges. 


KELLy, Rospert L., “The Next 
Fifty Years in the American Col- 
leges of Liberal Arts,” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Col- 
leges, 24:407-22 (December 
1938). 


Contains a discussion of the relation 
of the junior college movement of the 
liberal arts colleges (pp. 439-43). 


Kiuzer, L. R., “How Seventy- 
eight Local Public Junior Col- 
leges Are Financed,” School Re- 
view, 45:686-94 (November 
1937). 


A study of instructional costs and 
systems of financial support of junior 
colleges in 17 states. 


Kimpton, L. A., “Deep Springs: 
An Experiment in Education,” 
Clearing House, 12:532-35 (May 
1937). 


Description of an unusual junior col- 
lege in California with a limited enroll- 
ment of 20 boys. 


Koos, LEonArD V., “Selected Ref- 
erences on Secondary School In- 
struction,” School Review, 47:56- 
66 (January 1939). 


Includes several references on instruc- 
tion in the junior college. 


Koos, L. V., “Recent Junior Col- 
lege Legislation in California,” 
School Review, 46:488-90 (Sep- 
tember 1938). 


Comments upon and extracts from 
article in Sierra Educational News by 
G. L. Smith. See No. 3347. 


Koos, L. V., “Then and Now on 
the Place of the Junior College,” 
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3472. 


3473. 


3474. 


3475. 


3476. 








School Review, 46:571-73 (Octo- 
ber 1938). 

Gives extensive quotations from re. 
port of E. P. Seaver, superintendent of 
schools in Boston, made in 1897, and 
from G. D. Strayer’s recent publication 
of the Education Policies Commission. 


LENTZ, ALFRED E., “Interpreta- 
tions of School Law,” California 
Schools, 10:10 (January 1939), 


States opinion of the state attorney- 
general that junior college districts in 
California must provide students with 
textbooks free of charge. 


McCatLutisTer, J. M., “Types of 
Reading Deficiencies in the Sec. 
ondary School and College,” Pea. 
body Journal of Education, 
16:212-20 (November 1938). 
The director of personnel service at 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago, identifies 
seven types of reading deficiencies and 
describes methods of meeting them at 


Herzl. 


McCotiom, N. H., “A Forestry 
and Lumbering N.Y.A. Project,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 13:398-400 (Novem- 
ber 1938). 


Description of the semi-professional 
work done in this field carried on at 
Lassen Junior College, California. 


McNEELY, Joun H., “Existing 
Status of Junior College Develop- 
ments in Twenty-Five Years,” 
School of Education Record of 
the University of North Dakota, 
24:89-96 (December 1938). 


Title “twenty-five years” is an error 
for “twenty-five states.” An extensive 
summary of the information in a recent 
mimeographed bulletin of the U. S. 
Office of Education. See No. 3405. 


McNutt, F. H., Straptey, B. L. 
and Hoty, T. C., A Study of Rio 
Grande College, with Particular 
Reference to Its Future Program, 
Columbus, Ohio (1938), 42 pages 
(mimeographed ). 

A survey of the college. For summary 


of findings see Junior College Journal 
(March 1938), IX: 340-341. 





